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For riches ftrew’d herfelf even in the ftreets® ; 

Whofe towers bore heads fo high, kifs’d the clouds’, 
And ftrangers ne’er beheld, bat wonder’d at ; 

Whofe mén and dames fo jetted and adorn’d®, 

Like one another’s glafs to trim them by: 

Their tables were ftor’d full, to glad the fight, 

And not fo much to feedon, as delight ; 

= poverty was feorn’d, and pride fo great, 

he name of help grew odious to repeat. 

Dio. Oo, "tis too true. 

Cle. But fee what heaven can do! By this our change, 
Thefe mouths, whom but of late, earth, fea, and air, 
Were all too little to content and pleafe, 

Although they gave their creatures in abandance, 


9 For riches frew'd herfelf ewen in the frreets 3] I fuppofe we thould 
read——rbemfelves. STEEVENS. 
Shakfpeare generally ufes riches a8 a fingular noun. So, in Orbello3 
“* The riches of the thip is come afore.” 
Again, ibidem: 
“ But riches finelefs is as poor as. winter," 
Again, in his 87th Sonnet: 
“* And, for that riches, where is my deferving?”” Matonz. 
1 —bore beads fo bigh, they kifs’d the clouds,] So in Hamlet 
46 meme like the herald Mercury, 
< New-lighted on a beawen-hiffing hill,** 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece, 15943 
«© Threat'ning cloud-kijfing Lion with annoy.” 
Again, more y in Troilus and Creffidas 
“ Yon towers, whofe wanton tops do bufs the clauds."* 
. Matone. 
° % —=fo jetted and adorn'd,| To jet is to ftrut, to walk proudly. So 
in Twelfth Night: * Contemplation makes a rare -cock of 
him: how he jets under his advanced plumes !** Srervens, 
. 3. Like one another's glafs, to trim them by 3] The fame idea is found 
in Hamlet, Ophelia, {peaking of the prince, fays, he was 
“« The of and the mould of form, 
“* The obferv'd of all obfervers.”” 
Again, in Cymbelines 
«¢ A fample to the youngeft ; to the more mature, 
“ A glafs that them,” 
Again, in the Second Part of Ki IV; 
oe 


was ty ; 
«© Wherein the noble youth did dre/s themfelves,” ~omuer 
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. As houfes are defil’d for want df ufe, 
They are now ftarv’d for want of exercife: 
Thole palates, who, not us’d to hunger's favour ¢, 
Mutt have inventions to delight the tafte, ° 
Would now be glad of bread, and beg forit: . 
'Thofe mothers who, to nouzle up their babes 5, 
‘Thought nought too curious, are ready now 
To eat thofe little darlings whom they lov’d. 
So fharp are hunger’s teeth, that man and wife 
Draw lots, who firft fhall die to lengthen life : 
’ Here ftands a lord, and there a lady weeping ; 
Here many fink, yet thofe which fee them fall, 
Have fcarce ftrength left to give them burial. 
Is not this true? 

Dio. Our cheeks and hollow eyes do witnefs it. 

Cle. O, let thofe cities, that of plenty’s cup® 


And 
4 Thofe palates; who, not us’d to bunger’s favour,} The paflage is 
fo posh fo the old copy, that it is difficult even to a i 
conje€ture about it. Itreads—who not yet too fawers younger. The 
words which have inferted in'the text, afford fenfe, and are not very 
remote from the traces of the original letters; and fawour and bunger 
might esfily have been tranfpoied:- We have in a fubfequent fcenes 
« Alt viands that Leat, do feem unjaveury,”™ 
I do not, however, propofe this emendation with the fmalleft con-. 
fidence ; but it may remain till fome lefs exceptionable conjeéture hall 
be offered. Marone. ; 
Here is a grofs corruption. "I would boldly read, 
—— who not yet being flawes to hunger. STREVENS. : 
S —sonouzle up their babes,| read—nurfle. “A fondling is ftill call- 
ed anurfling. To nouzle, or as it is now written auzzile, is to go with 
the nofe down like a hog. So Pope: 
« The bleffed benefit, not there confin’d, 
« Drops'to a third, who nuxwles clofe behind.” Strrvens. 
In an ancient poem entitled The frrange Birth, honourable Coronationy 
end oe Death of famous Arthur, King of Brytaine, 160%, 
I find t nuwzde ufed nearly in the fame manner as in the text 4 
“ ‘The firft fair {portive night that-you hall have, 
«© Lying fafely nuziled by faire Igrene’s fide.*— 
Again, more appofitely, ibidem + ale 
" © Being nuzazledin effeminate delights", 
Lhave therefore retained the reading ofthe old copy, Mazont. 
© O, let thofe cities, that of plenty’s cup, &c.] A kindred thoughtia 
found in King Lear: . Bo Sn ; : 


¢ 
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And her profperities fo largely tafte, 
With their fuperfluous riots, hear thefe tears! 
The mifery of Tharfus may be theirs. 


e Enter a Lord. 
Lord. Where’s the lord governor? 
Cle. Here. 


Speak out thy forrows, which thou bring’ft, in hatte, 
For comfort is too far for us to expect. 

Lord, We have defcried, upon our neighbouring thore, 
A portly fail of thips make hitherward. 

Je. Lthought as much. 

One forrow never comes, bit brings an heir, 
That may fucceed as his inheritor’ ; 
And fo inour’s: fome neighbouring nation, 
Taking advantage of our mifery, 
Hath ftuff’d the hollow veffels with their power ®, 
To beat us down, the which are down already ; 
And make a conqueft of unhappy me, 


gs Take phyfick, pomp! 
«© Expofe thyfelf to feel what wretches feel, 
s¢ That thou may’ft thake the fuperflux to themg 
*€ And thew the heavens more jult.”, Maronz. 
ibidem s ; 
& Let the fuperfluous and {uft-dieted man,” &c, Matronrs 
7 One forrow never comes, but brings an beir, 
That may fucceed as bis inberitor ;| So, in Hamlet ; 
« —— forrows never come as fingle {pies, 
«¢ Butin battalions.” SrervEns. 
Again, ibidem: 2 
One woe doth tread upon another's heels, 
** So faft they follow.””. Martone. : 
8 Hath fluff'd the hollow weffils with their power,] The quarto 
1609, reads, That ftuff’d; &c. The context clearly fhews that we 
ought to read Hath inflead of That-—By power is meant forces. The 
word is frequently ufed in that fenfe by our ancient writers. So, in 
King Lear: ; 
4 —— from France there comes a power 
* Into this fcatter'd kingdom.” Marone. 
I would read. Sey 
stad ftuff'd thefe hollow veffels, &ce Pairia alos . 
9 =o, weber »y me, | I believe a letter was at the prefs, and 
would reademof unhappy memy &C, ine ia : : 
; =43 Whereas 





Again, 
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Whereas no glory’s got to overcome * 

Lord. That’s the leaf fear; for, by the femblance® 
Of their white flags difplay’d, they bring us peace, 
And come to us as favourers, not as foes. 

Cle. Thou fpeak’ft like him’s untutor’d to repeat’, | 
‘Who makes the faireft fhow, means moft deceit. 

But bring they what they will, and what they can, 
What need we fear*? 
‘The ground’s the loweft, and we are half way there : 
Go tell their general, we attend him here, 
To know for what he comes, and whence he comes, 
And what he craves. 
Lord. I go, my lord, {feie, 
Cle. Welcome is peace, ifhe on peace confift* ; 
If wars, we are unable to refitt, 


Enter Pericies, with Attendants. 


Per, Lord governor, for fo we hear you are, 
Let not our fhips and number of our men, 


% Whereas no glory’s—=| Whereas, it has been already obferved, 
‘was anciently ufed for where. Marone. 

2 [hat's theleaft fears for, by the femblance—] It thould be remem- 
bered that femBlance was pronounced as a tsify! femble-sncts So, 
eur author in the Comedy of Errors ¢ 5 

“« And thefe two ios, one in femblance.”* 

So, in The Teo Gentlemen of Veronay b is a quadrifyllable 

st O, how this {pring of love refemblecb”—. Martone. 

3 Thou fpeak'f like him’s wntutor’d ro repeat;] ‘The quarto, 1609, 
reads—like bimnes untutor’d to repeat. I fuppofe the author wrote 
—him isan expreflion which, however elliptical, is not more fe 
than many others in this play) Matone. 

We hhould read—bim who is, and regulate the metre as follows: 

bat row Seo — vad to abe to repeat, &c. 

¢ 8 lM the appearance of this A 
tatk dik: one who das never the common adage, pve the falret 
eutfides are moft to be fufpected.””. StTeevens, - 

4 What need we fear?] The earliest copy reads and points thus 

Wiksat cose she iekes car-qibsaginlttr emai “ * 

The reading which is inferted inthe text, is that of the fecond 
quarto, printedin 1619. Maaone. a, ‘ 

© wm if be on peace sonhtt ;] If he fands on peactsA Latin fenfe, 

Matoné. 
Be, 
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Re, like a beacon fir’d, to amaze your eyes, 

We have heard miferies as far as Tyre, 

And feen the defolation of your ftreets : 

Nor come we to add forrow to your tears, 

But to relieve them of their heavy load ; 

And thefe our fhips you happily may think 

Are, like the Trojan horfe, war-ftuff’d within, 

With bloody views expecting overthrow °, 

Are ftor’d with corn, to make your needy bread’, 

And give them life, whom hunger ftarv’d, half dead, 
All, The gods of Greece proteat you! 

And we will pray for you, 
Per. Arife, I pray you, rife ; 

We do not look for reverence, but for love, 

And harbourage for ourfelf, our fhips; and mens 
Cle, The which when any fhall not gratify, 

Or pay you with unthankfulnefs in thought *, 

Be it our wives, our children, or ourfelves, 

The curfe of heaven and men fucceed their evils! 


& And thefe our foips you bappil, think 
Are, Wie the reader fra para within, 
With bloody views expefing overthrow, i.e, which you hap« 
pily, &. The old copy feads: 
And thefe our thips you happily may think, 
Avelike the Trojan horfe, eas ftuff'd within 
With bloody weines, &c, 
For the emendation of this corrupted paage the reader is indebtett 
to Mr. Steevens. Sa, as he has obfervedyin a former fcenet 
«« Hath fluff'd the hollow veflels with their power.”* 
° » Martone. 
7 —t0 make your needy bread,] i.e. to make bread for your needy 
febjetts, Prrcy. 
* Or pay you with unthankfulacfsin thought, ] 1 fefpect the author 
wrote: 


Or pay you with unthankfulnefs in axgdr, 
' Be it our wives, &c. 

If we are unthankful to you in any one inftance, or refute, fhould 
there be occafion, to facrifice any thing for your fervice, whether our 
wives, our children, or ourfelves, may the curte of heaven, and of man- 

i was anciently written Our wives, &c. may 
however refer to any in the former lines 1 have therefore made no ~ 
Shange. Matonzs iy? Till 
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Till when, (the which, Ihope, fhall me’er be feen,) ~ 

Your grace is welcome to our town and us. ee? 
Per. Which welcome we'll accept ; feaft here a while, 

Until our ftars that frown, lend us afmile. — [ Exeunt. 


© 





Aer at. 
Enter Gowsr. 

Gow, Here have you féen a mighty king 
His child, I wis,'to inceéft bring : 
A better prince and benign lord, 
That will prove awful both in deed and word. 
Be quietthen, as men fhould be, 
Till he hath pat neceffity. f 
Vl thew you thofe, in trouble’s reign; 
Lofing a mite, a mountain gain®. 
‘The good in converfation 
(To whom I give my benizon) 
Is fill at Tharfus, where * each man 
"Thinks all is writ he fpoken can*: 


“© Till foew you thofe, &c.] 1 will now exhibit to you perfons, who, 
after fuffering {mall and temporary evils, will at length be bleffed with 
happinefs.—1 fufpeé&t our author had here in view the title of the 
chapter in Gefta Romanorum, in which the ftory of Appollonius is told 5 
though I will not fay in what language he read it, It is this: “ De 
tribulatione temporali, que in gaudium fempittrnum poftreme com- 
-mutabitur.” . Maton®. 
1 The good in converfation e 

(To whom I give my benizon) 

Is fill at Tharfus, where, &c.] This pafiage is confufedly ex~ 
prefied. Gower means to fay—-The good prince (on whom I beftow 
my bet withes) is ftill engaged in converfation at Tharfus, where eve- 
ry man, &c. STEEVENS, 

> Thinks all is writ be fpoken canz] Pays as much refpect to what- 
ever Pericles fays, as if it were holy writ, * Av true as the gofpel,” 

is fill common language, Matones. ‘ mig 
Writ may certainly mean 3 the holy writing, by way of 
eminence, being fo denomi ~ We might however read—wit, 
4. e, wifdom. So Gower, in this Rory a ae: 
« Though thatthou be of littel qvitte.” EEVENS. 
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Ajitd,. to remember what he does, 

Gild his ftatue to make hinrglorious? : 

But tidings to the contrary 

Are brought to your eyes ; what need fpeak I? 


Dumb foew. 


Enter at one door, Pericles, tatking with Cleon; ail the 
train with them. Enter at another door, a Gentleman, 
with a letter to Pericles; Pericles (ews the letter to 
Cleon ; then gives the Meffenger a reward, and knights 
him. Exeunt Pericres, Curon, Se. feverally. 


Good Helicane hath ftaid at home; 
Not to eat honey, like a drone, 


3 Gild bis flatue to make bim glorious :] This circumftance, as well 
as the foregoing, is found in the Conf. Amant. 
«© Appclinus, whan that he herde 
«* The mifchefe, howe the citee ferde, 
s« All freliche of his owne gifte 
«¢ His wheate among hem for to fhifte, 
«¢ The whiche by thip he had brought, 
«© He yave, and toke of hem right nought. 
«6 Bat fithen fyrit this worlde began, 
«* Was never yet to fuchea man 
«# More joye made than thei hym made 5 
* For thei were all of hym fo glade, 
€¢ That chei for ever in remembrance 
«* Made a figure in refemblance 
*¢ Of bym, andgn a common place 
&¢ Thei fet it up; fo that his face 
** Might every mangr man beholde, 
*€ So asthe citee was beholde + 4 
© It was of laton over-gylte 5 
«6 Thus hath he nought his yefte fpilte.” 
All the copies read —Build his ftatue, &c, Matone, — - 
Build bis fatue to make bim glorious:] Read gild. So, in Gower: 
66 Jt was of laton over-gylie.” < 
Again, in King Appolyn of Thyre, 1510: * min remembraunce they 
made an ymage or ftatue of elene gold,” &c. ‘ 
‘ The fame blunder has been repeated by the printer in a fubfequent 
cere: 
© This jewel holds his bui/ding on my arm— 
where I have corrected it again=gilding. STREVENS, 
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From others’ labours; for though he ftrive 
To killenbad, keeps good alive ; 
And, to fulfilhis prince’ defire, 
Sends word of all that hapsin Tyre *: 
How Thaliard came fall bent with fin, ‘ 
And had intent to murder him 5; 
And that in Tharfas was not beit* 
Longer for him to make his reft : 
He knowing fo%, put forth to feas, 
‘Where when men been, there’s feldom eafe ; 
For now the wind —_ to blow ; 
Thunder above, and deeps below, 
Make fuch unquiet, that the fhip , 
Should houfe him fafe, is wreck’d and {plit ; 
And he, good prince, having all loft, 
By waves, from coat to coat is tol: 
All perifhen of man, of pelf, 
Ne aught efcapen’d?” but himfelf ; 

Till 

4 Good Helicane hath faid at bomes— 

And, to fuifil bis prince? defirey 
Sends word of all tbat baps in Tyre :} The old copy reads + 
Good Helicane that ftaid at home— 
Sav'd one of all, &c. 
The emendation was fuggefted by Mr. Steevens. MAtonx. 
5 And had intent to murder bim;] The quarto, 2609, reads, 
And bid in Fent to murder him. 

This is only mentioned, to thew how inaccurately this play waa 
originally printed, and to juftify the liberty that has been teken in 
correcting the preceding paflage. The reading of the text is that of 
the quarto, 1619. MAtonx. « 

* — wat not beft—] The conftruétion is, And that for him to 
make his reft longer in Tharfus, was not beft; i. e. his bef courfe, 

MALoNEs 

© He knowing fox] i. e. fays Mr. Steevens, by whom this emen- 

dation was made, ‘* he being thus informed.” The old copy haa 
He doing fo. Maxones . 

7 Ne aught efcapen'd but bimfelf;] It fhould be printed either 
efcapen or feapede Our anceftors had a plural number in their tenfea, 
which is now lof out of the language; i. e+ in the prefent tenfe, 


I efca; We efcapen 
Thou efca & Ye efcapen 
He efcapet They efcapen. 


But it did not, I believe, extend to the preter-imperfeéts, otherwife 
than thus: They didden [tor did] jie, Percy. — 
ido 
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‘Till fortune, tir’d with doing bad, . 
‘Threw him afhore, to gi¥é him glad *; 

And here he comes: what fhall! be next, ‘ 
Pardon old Gower; this long’s the text.  [Ex7t, 


: SCENE IL 
Pentapolis. An open place by the fea-fide. 
Enter PERICLES, wet. 


Per. Yet ceafe yourire, you angry flars of heaven 9! 
Wind, rain, and thunder, remember, earthly man 


I do not believe the text to be corrupt. Our author in this inftance 
fcems to have followed Gower: 

«¢ —-and with himfelfe were in debate, 
«© Thynkende what he had lore,” 8c. 

S think, Ihave obferved many other inftances of the fame kind in 
the Confeffio Amantis. MAaLonts 

8 —t0 give bim glad ;] Should we not read—to make him glad? 

¥ fas fb ; Perey, 

9 Wet ceafe your ire, you an ars of beaven 

Windodm and Bl Aid Ss earthly man 
Ts but a fubflance, &c.| 1 would read: 
—— ye angry fores of heaven, 
Wind, rain, and thunder! remember, &cy 
So Milton, Paradife Loft, b.ii. 1. 175» 
£6 me What, if all 
¢¢ Her flores were open’d, and this firmament 
« Of hell should fpout her cataracts of firey—.” 
Again, b. vi. 1. 764. 
« His quiver With three-bolted thunder ford.” 

So Addifon in his Cato + : 

€¢ Some hidden thutder in the flores of beaven.” 

In ftri€tnefs, the old reading wants fomewhat of propri¢ty, becaufe 
there are no flars befide thofe of beawen. We fay properly—the fands 
of the fea, and the fifbes of the fea, becaufe there are Ii fe are! of 
tbe earth, and fifbes that live in free water; but Ars pie found 
only in thofe regions of which qind, rainy and thunder are the ac» 
kno fom, So, in King Lear : 

** All the for'd vengeances of heaven fall 
& On her ingrateful top!” &c. STEEVENS. 

The amendment propofed by Mr. Steevens, is unneceffary, nor iz 
there any impropriety in the paffage as it ftands ; for though there be 
no ftars except thofe of heaven, fome of thefe ftars were fuppofed to be 
angry or malignant, and others to be favourable and The 
emphafis in fpeaking muft be laid at angty, Mason. i 
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Is but a fubftance, that muft yield to you ; 

And I, as fits my nature,"do obey you. 

Alas, the fea hath caft me on the rocks, 
Wath’d me from fhore to fhore, and left me breath*, 
Nothing to think on, but enfuing death : 

Let it fuffice the greatnefs of your powers, 

To have bereft a prince of all his fortunes ; 

And having thrown him from your watry grave, 
Here to have death in peace, is all he’ll crave. 


Enter three Fifbermen*. 
1, Fifh. What, ho, Pilche*! 
2. Fife. Ha, come, and bring away the nets. 


1 Fife. 

1 —<and left me breath,| The quarto, 1609, reads—and left my 
breath. IJ read—and left me breath —; that is, left me life, only to 
aggravate my misfortunes, by enabling me to think on the death thac 
awaits me- : 

This flight change, in fome meafure, removes the abfurdity that 
Mr. Steevens has juftly remarked in this paffige as it ftands in the old 
copy. The rhyme, Ibelieve, was intended ; for in many of our old 
plays rhyme feems ‘to have been thought an ornament, whenever it 
could be commodioufly introduced. MALone. 

The interpofition of rhime in the middle of this fpeech, and the 
aukwardnefs of imputing rbought to breath, incline me to believe here —~ 

“is fome corruption. Perhaps the author wrote ot 
—— left my bree 
Nothing to think on, & cum 

To revolve any thing in the éreaf or bofom ig a phrafe fufficiently 
authorifed. So Milton, Par. Loft, b.ix. v. 288: 

« Thoughts, which how found they barbour in thy breaf ?” 
STEEVENS. 
2 This fcene feems to have been formed on the following lines in the 
Gonfeffio Amantis: ‘ 
*¢ Thus was the younge lorde all alone, 
«¢ All@maked in a poure plite,— 
¢¢ There came a fither in the weye, 
«* And figh a man there naked ftonde, 
«* And whan that he hath underftonde. 
“ The caufe, he hath of hym great routh; 
«© And onely of his poure trouth, 
«¢ Of fuch clothes as he hadde 
«< With great pitee this lorde he claddes 
*¢ And he hym thonketh as he fholde, F 
© And fayth hym that it thall be yolde a 
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1. Fifh, What, Patch-breech, I fay! 

3. Fife. What fay you, mafter? 

1. Fifs, Look how thou ftirreft now: come away, or 
I’ll fetch’thee with a wannion +, 

3. Fife. ’Faith, mafter, I am thinking of the poor 
men that were caft away before us, even now. 

1. Fifp. Alas, poor fouls, it grieved my heart $ to hear 
what pitiful cries they made to us, to help them, when, 
well-a-day, we could fcarce help ourfelves. 

3. Fi. Nay, matter, faid not I as much,. when I faw 
the porpus, how he bounced and tumbled *? ‘they 4 

oe 


« If ever he gete his ftate ageyne ; 
«¢ And praith that he wolde hym feyne, 
6 If nigh were any towne forhym. + 

* He fayd, ye, Pentapolim, 
“& Where both kynge and quene dwellen, 
«¢ Whan he this tale herde tellen, 
«* He gladdeth hym, and gan befeche, 
*¢ That he the wey hym wolde teche.”” 

Shakfpeare, delighting to defcribe the manners of fach people, has 
introduced three fifhermen, inftead of one, and extended the dialogue 
to a confiderable length. Matone. 

3 What ho! Pilche!] All the old copies read—What to pelcbe. 
"The latter emendation was made by Mr. Tyrwhitt. For the other I 
am refponfible. Pilche, as he has obferved, is a leathern coat. The 
context confirms this correction. The firft fitherman appears to be the 
mafter, and fpeuks gvith authority, and fome degree of contempt, to 
the third fifherman, who is a fervant.—Hig next fpeech, What, Patcb-~ 
breech, I fay! is in thefame ftylee The fecond filherman feems to 
be a fervant likewife; and, after the matter has called—~—What, ho, 
Pilche !—(for fo I read,) explains what it is he wants i-Ha, come, 
and bring away the nets. MALONE. 

4 —with a wannion.] A phrafe of which the meaning is obvious, 
though I cannot explain the word at the end of it. Jt is common in 
many ef our old plays. STervens. 

5 Alas, poor fouls! it grieved my bearta| So, in The Winter's Tale s 
$* O the mof piteous cry of the poor fouls! Sometimes to fee em, and 
not to fee em ;—now the fhip boring the moon with her main-maft, 
and anon fwallowed with yeft and froth, as you'd thruft a cork into a 
hogfhead- And then for the land-fervice—-To fee how the bear tore 
aut his fhoulder-bone; bow be cry’d to me for belpy” &c, MALonn. 

© —when J faw the porpus, bow - arom, tumbled ?] The rifog . 
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they are half fith, half flefh: a plague on them, they 
ne’er come, but I Jook to be walh’d. Matter, I marvel 
how the fifhes live in the fea. 

1. Fifh. Why, as men do a-land; the great ones eat 

the little ones. I can compare our rich mifers to 
nothing fo fitly as to a whale; ’a plays and tumbles, 
‘ driving the poor fry before him’, and at laft devours 
them.all at a mouthful. Such whales have I heard on a’the 
land, who never leave gaping, till they’ve {wallow’d the 
whole parifh, church, fteeple, bells and all, 

Per. A pretty moral. 

3. Fife. But, mafter, if I had been the fexton, I would 
have been that day in the belfry. 

2. Fifo. Why, man? 

3. Fife. Becaufe he fhould have fwallow’d me too : ‘and 
when I had been in his belly, I would have kept fuch a 
jangling of the bells, that he fhould never have left, till 
he caft bells, fteeple, church, and parifh, up again, 
But if the good king Simonides were of my mind— 

Per, Simonides? 

_ 3. Fife. We would purge the land of thefe drones, that 
rob the bee of her honey. 

Per. How from the finny fubject of the fea® 
Thefe fithers tell the infirmities of men ; 4 
And from their watry empire recollect 
All that may men approve, or men deteg?!— 

Peace be at yoar labour, honeft fifhermen. 
of porpufee near a veffel at fea, has long been confidered as the fore- 
runner of a ftorm. So, in The Dusche/s of Malfy, by Weblter, 1623: 
«© He lifts up o~ weer a a afore a eal cetey Ee 
7 —<astoawekale; 4 playsand tumbles, driving the efore 
Lim,—] Se, in Troilus avd Creffda « , a teoe fa A 
6 alike fcaled feulls. 
“¢ Before the belching whale.” Sreevens. 
8 —she finny fubjel? of the fea——} Old Copies—fenny. Corrected 
Mr. Steevens, Martone. 
This thought is not much unlike another in As you like it ¢ 
. #6 =—this our life, exempt from public: 
« Finds tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
4 Sermons in ftones, and good in every thing.” went 
A 2. Fifp. 
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2. Fif, Honeft! good fellow, what’s that? if it be a 
day fits you, {fcratch it outof the calendar, and no body 


will look after it®. 
Per. Nay, fee, the fea hath caft upon your coaht— 
2. Fife, What a dronken knave was the fea, to caft 


thee in our way*! 


9 Honeft! good fellow, what's that ? if it bea day fits yous feratch it 
out of the calendar, and no body will look after it.] The old copy reads 
—if it be a day fits you, fearch out of the calendar, and mobody look 
after it, 

Veen of the emendation fugeefted by Mr. Steevens; is confirmed by a 
paflage in Tbe Coxcomb, by Beaumont and Fletcher, quoted by Mr. 
Mafon: 

« ——J fear threwdly, I thould do fomething 
« That would quite feratch me out of the calendar.” MALone, 

The preceding fpeech of Periclés affords no apt introduétion to the 
reply of the fitherman. Either fomewhat is omitted that cannot now 
be fupplied, or the whole paffage is obfcured by more than common de-~ 
pravation, 

It thould feem that the prince had made fome remark on the badnefs 
of the day. Perhaps the dialogue originally ran thus: : 

Per, Peace be at your labour, honeft fifhermen ; 
The day is rough and thwarts your occupation. 

2. Fifh, Honeft! good fellow, what's that? If it be mot a day fits 
you, feratch it out of the caleadar, and nobody wit! look after it, 

+ The following fpeech of Pericles is equally abrupt and inconfequents 

May {ee the fea hath caft upon your coaft, 
The folio reads, 
Y’may fee the fea hath caft me upon your coatt, 

IJ would rather fupfofe the poet wrote, 

Nay, fee the fea hath caft upon your coaft—— 

Here the fiberman interpofes.. The prince then goes on 

A man, &. STEEVENS, 

May not here be an allufion to the dies boneflifimus of Cicero ?—=If 
you like the day, find it out in the Almanack, and no body will take 
it from you. FARMER. 

Some difficulty, however, will, remain, unlefs we fuppofe a preced- 
ing line to have been loft; for Pericles (as the text stands) has faid 
nothing about the day, 1 fufpeét that in the loft line he with’d the 
men a good day. Maton. 

4 — to cat shee in cur way oat is playing on the word caf; which 
anciently was ufed both in the fenfe pet se con and to vomit. ,So, in 
Macbeth : 

~ 4 meyer I made a thift to caf him,” : 5 
It is ufed in the latter fenfe above : “+ — till he caf bells, &c. up again.” 

é : . ALONE, 


v3 L1i4 Per. 
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Per, A man whom both the waters and the wind, 
In that vaft tennis-court, hath made the ball 
For them to play upon, entreats you pity him: 

He afks of you, that never'us’d to beg. e 

1. Fifo. No, friend, cannot you beg? here’s them in 
our country of Greece, gets more with Sesing. than we 
can do with working. 

2. Fifb, Can’ft thoucatch any fithes then? 

Per. 1 never practis’d it. 

2. Fife. Nay, then thou wilt flarye fure: for here’s 
nothing to be got now-a-days, unlefs thou can’ft fifth 
for’t. 

Per. What I have been, I have forgot to know; 

But what Iam, want teaches me to think on; 

A man throng’d up with cold*: my veins are chill, 
And have no more of life, than may fuffice 

To give my tongue that heat, to afk your help ; 
Which if you fhall refufe, when [ am dead, 

For that I am a man, pray fee me buried. 

1. Fife. Die, quoth-a? Now gods forbid! I have a 
gown here*;.come, put it on; keep thee warm. Now, 
afore me, a handfome fellow! Come, thou thalt go 
home, and we’ll have fleth for holy-days, fith for fafting 
days, and moreo’er puddings and flap-jacks* ; and thou 
fhalt be welcome. — 

i Per. 

2 A man throng'’d up with cold;—] I fufpea® that this, which is 
the reading of all the copies, is corrupt. We might read, 

Aman fbrunk up with cold;— ~ 
(Jt might have been anciently written Soronk.) So, in Cymbeline : 
« The fbrinking flaves of winter.” Matone. 

Throng’d up with cold may mean only molefted by it, as by the pref- 

fure of a crowd, With this fituation Apemantus threatens Timon: 
«¢ ——I'll fay thou haft golds : 
«« Thou wilt be shrong’d to thortly, 

Throng’d might alfo be ufed by Pericles to fignify fhrunk into a heap, 
fo as to have one part crowded into another, STEEVENS. 

3 I have a gown bere; Ge.) In the profe hiftory of Kynge Appo~ 
dyn of Thyre, already quoted, the fitherman gives him ¢ one halte of 
his blacke mantelle for to cover his body with.” Sreevens. 

4 —fiefo for holy-days, fifb” for fafting days, end more-o'er pud- 
dings and fap-jacks;} In the old copy this paflageis ftrangely corrupt- 


ed. 
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Per, Uthank you, fir. 
2. Fifo, Hark you, myfriend, you faid you could not 


eg. 

Ber. I did but crave. ; 

2. Fife, But crave? then I'll turn craver too, and fo 
I fhall {cape whipping. , 

Per. Why, are all your beggars whipp’d then ? 

z. Fifh. O, notall, my friend, not all; for if all your 
beggars were whipp’d, I would with no better office, 
than to be beadle, But, mafter, I’ll go draw up the 
net. (Exeunt two of the Fifbermen, 

Per. How well this honeft mirth becomes their labour ! 

1. Fife. Hark you, fir, do you know where you are? 

r* Not well. 40 : a 

1. Fife, Why V’'ll tell you; this is called Pentapolis, 
and our king, the good Simonides. = 

Per. The good king Simonides, do you call him? 

1. Fife. Ay, fir, and he deferves fo to be call’d, for 
his peaceable reign, and good government. 

Per, He is a happy king, fince he gains from his 
fubjeéts the name ot good, a his government. How 
far is his court diftant from this fhore? 

1. Fifo. Marry, fir, half a day’s journey ; and Ill tell 

*you, he hath a fair daughter, and to-morrow is her 
birth-day ; and there are princes and knights come from 
all parts of the world, to jaft and tourney for her love. 

Per. Were thy fortunes equal to my defires, I could 
wih to make one there. 

1. Fife. O fir, things muft be as they may; and what 
2 man cannot get, he may lawfully deal for,—his wife’s 
fouls. 

Re-enter 
ed. It readse—fleth for all days, fith for fatting days, and more, or 
puddings and flap-jacks. Dr. Farmer fuggefted to me the correétion 
of the latter part of the fentence: for the other emendation I am 
refponfible, Mr. Mafon would read—fleth for ale-days: but this was 
not, Ithink, the language of the time; though ales and church-alcs 
was common. Maons. 

. Jn fome counties a flapjack fignifies an apple-puff; but anciently it 
feems to have meant a pancokte STERVENS. 

5 —-and what a man cannot get, &c.| This pafiage, in its ‘a 


§22 PERICLES, 
Re-enter the two Fifbermen, drawing up a net. 


me Help, mafter, help; here’s a fifh hangs in the 
net, like a r man’s right in the law; "twill hardly 
comeout. Ha! bots on’t®, ’tis come at lait, and ’tis 


turn’d to a rufty armour, 

Per, Anarmour, friends! I pray yoa, let me fec it. 
Thanks, fortune, yet, that after all my croffes*, 
Thon giv’ft me fomewhat to repair myielf; 

And, though it was mine own’, part of mine heritage, 
Which my dead father did bequeath to me, 
With this ftri&t charge, (even as he left his life,) 
Keep it, my Pericles, it hath been a foield 


ftate, is to me unintelligible. We might read— © fir, things muft 
be as they may ; and what a man cannot get, he may sof lawfully deal 
for ;— his wife’s foul.” ’ 
Be content; things muft be as Providence bas appointed ; and what 
@ man's fituation in ii ¢ doer not entitle bim to afpire to, be ought not to 
attempt 5— the affections of a woman in a bigber {phere than bis own. 
Soul is in other places ufed by our author for love,—Thus in Mea- 


fare for Meafures 
a Sune, have with fpecial foul 
« Ele&ted him, our abfence to fupply.” Martone. 

Things muft be (fays the fpeaker) as they are appointed robe; and 
what a man is not jar to compafs, be bas yet @ juft right to attempt.— . 
Thus far the paffage is clear. The fihherman may then be fappofed 
to begin a new fentence—His wife's foul—but here he is interrupted 
by his comrades. He might otherwife have proceeded to fay —The 
good will of a wife indeed is one of the things which is difficule of at- 
tainmente A bufband is in the rightto frive for it, but after ail bis 


— may fail to fecure it.—1 with his bro’ thermen had called off 
is attention b he had had time to utter his laft three words. 
STEEVENS. 


The fitherman means, I think, to fay, ‘* What a man cannot get, 
there is no law againft giving, to fave his wifé’s foul from purgatory.” 
FARMER, 
© —bots on’ty——] The dors are the worms that breed in horfes. 
This comick execration was formerly ufed in the room of one lels 
decent. Jt occurs in King Henry IV, and in many other ol d plays. 
— MAtone 
* —after all my er For the infertion of the wor< my, J am 
anfwerable. Ma cht J ~ re 
_ 1 And; though it was mine own,] i, ee And thank y though 
itwasmyown, MaLone. | 
"Twit 
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*Twixt me and death ;, (and pointed to this brace *®:) 
For that it fav’d me, hecp it ; in like neceffity, 

The which the gods protect thee from! ’t may defend thee®, 
It kept where 1 kept, I fo dearly lov’d it ; 

Till the rough feas, that fpare not any man, 

Took it in rage, though calm’d, have given it again: 

I thank thee for it; my fhipwreck now’s no ill, 

Since I have here my father’s gift in his will. 

1. Fife, What mean you, fir? 

Per, To beg of you, kind friends, this coat of worth, 
For it was fometime target toa king ; 

I know it by this mark. He lov’d me dearly, 

And for his fake I with the having of it ; 

And that you’d guide me to your fovereign’s court, 
Where with it I may appear a gentleman ; 

And if that ever my low fortune’s better*, 

I’li pay your bounties ; till then, reft your debtor. 

1. Fish. Why, wilt thou tourney for the lady? 

Per. (ll thew the virtue I have borne in arms. 

1. Fish. Why, do ye take it, and the gods give thee 
good on’t! ‘ 

2. Fifp. Ay, but hark you, my friend; ’twas we that 
made up this garment through the rough feams of the 
Waters: there are certain condolements, certain vails. 
I hope, fir, if you thrive, you’ll remember from whence 
you had it *. 

Per. Believe it, I will. 


. . 

8 —this brace:} The brace is the armour for the arm, Avant— 
bras. Fre Svervens. . 

See Vol. VIE. p. 177, ne 7+ Martone. 

9 The which the gods proted? thee from!—] The old copies read, 
unintelligibly, : 
The which the gods protect thee, fame may defend thee. 

1 am anfwerable for the correction, The licence taken in omitting 
the pronoun before bave, in a fubfequent line of this fpeechy was for», 
merly not uncommon. See Vol. IX. p. 560, 7.8. Marowe. 

3 And if that ever my low fortune’s better,] Mr, Mafor thinks that 
better is here wfed as a verb, and that the line fhould be printed thus: 

And if that ever my low fortuncs better,~—. Maton. 

* —from whence you bad it.| Bor this correction, I am anfwer= 

able, . ‘Ihe old copies readehad them. Marone. ; 
(orn By 
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By your furtherance I am cloath’d in fteel*; 
And fpite of all the rupture of the fea 4, 
This jewel holds his biding on my arm* ; 
Unto thy value I will mount myfelf ¥ 
Upon a courfer, whofe delightful fteps 
_ Shall make the gazer joy to fee him tread.— 
Only, my friend, [ yet am unprovided 
Of a pair of bafes >. 
z. Fifo, We'll fare provide; thou fhalt have my beft 


2 By your furtherance I amcloath'd in feel ;] The line is fo weak, 
I thould with to read, 

Now by your furtherance I am cloath’d in fteel Strevens. 

3 And fpite of all the rupture of the fea,] We might read (with 
Dr. Sewel) 

— fpite of all the rapture of the fea,— 
That is,—notwithftanding that the fea hath ravifb’d fo much from 
me. So afterwards; 
« Who, looking for adventures in the world, 
«¢ Was by the rough feas reft of thips and men.” 
Again, in the Life and Death of Lord Cromwell,. 1602 : 
, « Till envious fortune and the ravenous fea , 
* Did rob, difrobe, and /poil us of our own.” 

But the old reading is {ufficiently intelligible. Martone, 

Tam not fure but that the old reading isthe true one. We ftill 
tatk of the breaking of the fea, and the breakers. . i is the rupture, 
of the fea, but another word for the breaking of 11? Rupture meany 
any folution of continuity. STEEvENS. ; 

4 This jewel holds bis biding on my arm;] The old copy reads—» 
his building. Biding was, I believe, the poet’s ford, MALont. 

Perhaps gilding; (which was formetly written gui/ding.) He is 
ipcaking oh fome jewel of value, which in the thipwreck had adhered 
te his arm, Any ornament of enchafed gold was anciently ftyled a 
jewel, Soin Markham’s Arcadia, 1607:~—* She gave hima wery 

¢ jewel, wherein was fet a moft rich diamond.” Pericles means to 
fe} his bracelet, that with the price it brings:-he may purchafe a horfe ; 
and rejoices on finding that the bri,htnefs of the toy is undiminithed, 

i STEEVENS. 
, 5 =a pair of bafes,] i.e. armour for the legs, Bas. Fr. So, in 
Hudibras : 
‘© Nor thall it e’er be faid; that wight, 
#¢ With gauntlet blue and Safes whites 
“¢ And round blunt truncheon,” &c, St xrvENs. 

Bafes, however, alfo fignified the bonfings of a horfe, and may have 
been ufed in that fenfe here. So, in Fairfax’s tranflation of Taflo’s 
Godfrey of Bulloigne : 

** And with his ftreaming blood his da/es dide.” Matonz. 


gown 
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gown to make thee a pair; and I'll bring thee to the 
court myfelf, 

Per. Then honour be bat a goal to my will; 
This day I'll rife, or elfe add ill to ill. [ Exeunt. 


SCENE Il, 


The fame. A publick Way, or Platform, leading to the 
Lifts. A Pavilion by the fide of it, for the reception of 
the King, Princefs, Lords, &c. 


Enter Sitwonitpes, Tuarsa, Lords, and Attendants. 


Sim. Are the knights ready to begin the triumph® ? 
1, Lord. They are, my liege; 
And ftay your coming, to prefent themfelves. 
Sim. — them, we are ready’; and our daughter 
ere, 
In honour of whofe birth thefe triumphs are, 
Sits here, like beauty’s child, whom nature gat 
For men to fee, and feeing wonder at. [Exit a Lord, 
Thai. It pleafeth you, my royal father, to exprefs 
My commendations great, whofe merit’s lefs, 
Sim. It’s fit it thonld be fo; for princes are 
A model, which heaven makes like to itfelf: 
_As jewels lofe their glory, if neglected, 
So princes their renowns, if not refpected. 
*Tis now your honour, daughter, to explain 
The labour of egch knight, in his device ®, 
Thais 
© Are the knights reqdy to begin the triumph ?] In Gower’s poems 
and Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510, certain gymnattick exercifes only 
are performed before the Pentapulitan monarch, antecedent to the 
mharriage of Appoilinus, the Pericles of this play. The prefent tour- 
narnent, however, as well as the dance in the next fcene, feems to 
have been fuggefted by a paflage of the former writer, who, deferibing 
the manner in which the wedding of Appollinus was celebrated, fays, 
/ © The knightes that be yonge and proude, 
“ Thei jufte firt, and after daunce.” 
A triumph formerly fignified any magnificent thew or proceffion. 
See Vol Il. p. 442, 0.4. Martone. : 
1 Return them, we are ready; ] i.e. return them notice, that we are 
teady, &c. Percy. 
§ 'Tis now your bonour, daughter, to exvlain 
The labour of cach knight, in bis dewicee| The old copy reads =e 
, > to 


> 


ee 
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Thai, Which, to preferve mine honour, I'll pérform. 


Enter a Knight; he paffes ower the flage, and bis /quire 
prefents bis foield to the Princefs. 


Sim. Who is the firft that doth prefer himfelf? 
Thai. A knight of Sparta, my renowned father ; 
And the device he bears upon his fhield 
Ts a black Ethiop reaching at the fan ; 
The word, Lux tua vita mihi, 
Sim, He loves you well, that holds his life of you. 
[The fecond knight paffese 


Who is the fecond, that prefents himfelf? 
Thai. A prince of Macedon, my royal! father ; 

And the device he bears upon his thield 

Is an arm’d knight, that’s conquer’d by a lady: 

The motto thus, in Spanith, Pix per dulcura que per 

Suerga*. [The third knight paffes. 

Sim. And what’s the third? 
Thai. The third of Antioch ; and his device, 


to entertain, which cannot be right, Mr. Steevens fuggefted the 
emendation. MALrone. 

The fenfe would be clearer were we to fubftitute, both sn this and 
the following inftance, office. Honour, however, may mean her fitua 
tion as queen of the feaft, 23 the is afterwards denominated. 

The idea of this {cene appears to have been caught from the Iliad, 
book iii, where Helen defcribes the Grecian leaders to her father-in- 
law Priam. STEEVENS. © 

-9 The word, Lux tua vita mibi.] What we now call the motto, was 
fometimes termed the eord or mot by our gld writers. Le mos. Fr. 
So, in Marfton’s Satires, 1599: 

“ Fabius’ perpetual golden coat, 
« Which might have femper idem for a mot.” 

Thefe latin mottos may perhaps be urged as a proof of the learning 
of Shakfpeare, or as an argument to fhew that he was not the author 
of this play; but tournaments were fo fafhionable and frequent an 
entertainment in the time of queen Elizabeth, that he might very 
teafily have been furnifhed with thefe threds FSi Se hi Pthieas 

1 om Pin ura gue ercds tis; more by fweetne/s 
than by Sele The athe tneoterhane acer nee per aiden &c. 
Pid in Italian fignifies more; but, I believe, there is no fuch Spanith 


word. Martone. d 
A wreath 
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A’ wreath of chivalry: the word, Me pompe pens 
apex*. _ [The pul. night paffes. 
Sim, What is the fourth 3? ; 
Thai. A burning torch*, that’s turned upfide down ; 
The word, Quod me alit, me extinguit. 
Sim, Which thews that beauty hath his power and will, 
Which can as well inflame, as it can kill. 
: [The fifth knight paffes. 
Thai. The fifth, an hand environed with clouds; 
Holding out gold, that’s by the touch-ftone try’d: 
The motto thus, Sic /pectanda fides. 
(The fixth knight paffes. 
Sim, And what’s the fixth and laft, the which the knight 
himfelf 
With fach a graceful courtefy deliver’d ? 
Thai. He feems to be a ftranger ; but his prefent 
Is a wither’d branch, that’s only green at top ; 
The motto, Jn hac /pe vive. 
Sim. A pretty moral ; 
From the dejected ftate wherein he is, 
He hopes by you his fortunes yet may flourifh. 
1. Lord. He had need mean better than his outward 
fhew 
.Can any way fpeak in his juft commend: 
For, by his rufty outfide, he appears 


2 Me pompe exit apex. | All the old copies have Me Pom 
&e. Whether siggy cat thefe words ag tallies ok 
pompe provexit apex,—s-or correét them thus—me Pompei provexit 
apex, I confefs my ignorance. A-qwreath of chivalry, in its common 
fenfe, might be the defert of many knights on many various occa« 
fions ; fo that its particular claim to honor on the prefent one is not 
very clearly afcertained, If the wreath declares of itfelf that it was 
once the ornament of Pompey’s helm, perhaps here may be fome 
allufion to thofe particular marks of diftinétion which he wore after 
his bloodlefs vidtory over the Cilician pirates 

“ Et vidtiscedat piratica /aurea Gallis.” Sreevens. 

3 What is the fourth ri. e. What is the fourth device. MaLonr. 

4 A burning torch, &c.] This device and motto may have been 
taken from Daniel’s tranflation of Paulus Fovius, in 1585, in which 
shey- ars found, Signat-H, 7. b, Marons, 

e 
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To have pratis’d more the whipftock,, than the lance 
2. Lord. He well may be a ftranger, for he comes 

To an honour’d triumph, ftrangely furnifhed. 
3- Lord. And on fet purpofe let his armour ru 

Until this day, to fcour it in the duft. ° 
Sim, Opinion’s but a fool, that makes us {can 

The outward habit by the inward man ®. 

But flay, the knights are coming ; we'll withdraw . 

Into the gallery. [ Exeunt. 

[Great foouts; and all cry, The mean knight. 


SCEN E’ It. 
The fame. A Hall of State. A Banquet prepared. 
Enter Simon1pes, Tuatsa, Lords, Knights, and At- 


tendants. 
Sim, Knights, 

To fay you are welcome, were fuperfluous. 
To place upon the volume of your deeds’, 
As in atitle-page, your worth in arms, 
Were more than you expect, or more than’s fit, 
Since every worth in fhew commends itfelf. 
Prepare for mirth, for mirth becomes a feaft: 
You are princes, and my guefts, 


5 —the whipftock—] i, e. thecarter’s whip. Seé note on Twelfth * 


Nigh, Vol. IV. p.34. STrEevENs. 
The outward habit by the inward man.] i. e, that makes us 


fean the inward man by the outward habit, e 
This kind of inverfion was formerly very common, So, in The 
Merchant of Venice: . 


<¢ ——that many may be meant 
“ By the fool multitude.” 
See the note on that paflage in the Appendix, Vol. X. Marone, 
Why thould wenot read— : > 
The inward habit by the ovtward man, 

The words were accidentally mifplaced. In the profe romance 
already quoted, the king fays: ** — the habyte maketh not the relygi- 
ous man.” STEEVENS, 

In my copy this line is quoted in anold hand as Mr. Steevens 
reads. FARMER. ‘ 

7 To place, &c.] The quarto, 1609, reads—J place, and this 
corrupt redding was followed in,that of 1619, and in the folio, 1664. 
The emendation is taken from the folio, 1635, Matont. Tar 2 

7 Ale 


- 
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Thai. But you, myknightand gueft; . 
To whom this wieeck of victory I give, 
And crown you king of this day’s happinefs. 
Per, ’Tis more by fortune, lady, than my merit *. 
Sim. Cali it by what you will, the day is yours ; 
And here, [ hope, isnone that envies it. 
In framing an artift®, art hath thus decreed, 
To make fome good, but others to exceed ; 
And yenies ei labour’d f{cholar. Come, queen o’the 
: eat, : 
(For, daughter, fo you are®,) here take your place : 
Marhhal the reft, as they deferve their grace. 
Kaights. We are honour’d much by good Simonides. 
Sim. Your prefence glads our days; honour we love, 
For who hates honour, hates the gods above. 
Mar/p. Sir, yonder is your place. 
Per. Some other is more fit. 
1. Knight. Contend not, fir} forwe are gentlemen, 
That neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
Envy the great, nor do the low defpife'. 
Per. You are right courteous knights. 
Sim. Sit, fir, fit. 
Per. By Jove, I wonder, that is king of thoughts, 
PY wn cates refit me, the not thought upon’. face 
Ale 


* —than my merit.] Thus the original quarto, 1609, The fecond 
quarto has—dy merit. , MALONE. : 

8 In framing an artift,—] We might better read—In framing 
artifts —, MALONE. 

9 — Come, queen o” the feaft, : 

(For, daughter, fo you are,)] So, in The Winter's Tale: 
ba! prefent yourfelf, 

‘+ That which you are, miftrefs 0° the feaft.” STERVENS. 
1 That neither in our bearts, nor outward eyes : 
Envy the great, nor do the tow defpife:] This is the reading of 
the quarto, 1619. The firft quarto reads 1 
* Have neither in our hearts, nor outward eyes, 
¢ Enwies the great, nor fball the low defpife.” MaLon®. 
2 By Fove, Iwouder, that is king of thoughts, : 

Tbive cates refift me, the not thought upon.) All the copies read 
¢ —be not thought upon,” and thele lines are given to Simonides. 
In the old plays it is obfervable, that declarations ot affection, whether 
difguifed or open, are generally made by both the parties; if the Jady 

Vox. Ui, a Mm eters 





» 
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Thai. B that is queen of marriage; 
- vine has pay aps tag 4 


my meat’; fure he’s a gallant gentleman. 
bef res, boon bet a country pcb shales he has 

Done no more than other knights. have done’. 

He has broken a ftaff, or fo ; fo let it pafs. 
Thai. Tome he feems like diamond. to glafs. 


utters a tender fentiment,. a correfponding fentiment is ufwally given: 
to her lover. Hence I a that the author wrote, 


a uh not thought upo: 
and that a belong to Ny pated if be be right, I would ready 
6 mee he now thought upon.” 

The prince recolleéting his prefent ftate, and comparing it with 
that of ‘Simonides, wonders that he cam eaty In Gower, where this 
entertainment is particularly defcribed, it is faid of Appolinus, the 
Pericles of the prefent play, that 

“¢ He fette and caft about his eie, 

*€ And faw the Jordes in cftate, 

« And with hym felfe were in debate 

«* Thynkende what he had lore; 

&¢ And fuch a forowe he toke therefore, 
«¢ That he fat ever ftille and thou, ugh, 
“¢ As be which of no meate rought. 

So in Kynge Appolyn of Thyre, 1510+ ‘¢ == at the laft he fate him 
down at the table, and, without ety he behelde the noble company 
jof lordes and grete eftates.—-Thus ran, ag looked all ahour, agrete lorde 
‘that ferved at the kynges table, fayde unto the kynge, Certes fyr, tis 
man wolde gladly your honour, for he dooth not ete, but beholdetly 
hertely your noble magnyfycence, and is in poynt to weep.” 

The words refit me, however, donot well correfpond with this idea, 


Perhaps they are corrupt, Manone. 
—ibefe cates refit me——] i, ¢. go againit my ftomech, 


Srervensy 
3 Wi bim my meats] ¥ am afraid that a jingle is here in- 
tended een meat and mate, The two words were, I believe, in 


our author’s time, generally, and are at thisday in Warwickhhire, 
pronounced alike, “The addre(s to Juno countenances this fuppofition. 
LONE. 
Surely the plain ninahiae is, that fhe had: rather have a hulband 
than a dinner; that fhe wifhes Pericles were in the place of the pro- 
vifions before her; regarding him (to borrow a 0 Ble Ki Romeo) as 
the deareft morfel of the earth. yn in the — Kinfnens 
«< ——— If thou couch. 
But one night with hera—_ 
“ Tliow fhalt remember elie sens aie what 
f* That danguet bids thee tos” STREVENG . 
4 - 4 Per. 
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___ Per. Yon king’s to me, like to my father’s pigtare, 
Which tells me, in that oan was; 
Had princes fit like flars t his throne, 
And he the fun, for them to teverenct. 
None that beheld hit, but, like leffér lights, 
Did vail their crowns to his fup ; 
Where now his fon’s like a glow-worm in the night*, 
The which hath fire in darknefs, none in light : 
Whereby I fee that time’s the king of men, 
For he’s their parent, and he is their grave, 
And gives them what he will, not what they crave. 
Sim. What, aré you merry, knights? 
1. Kight. Who can be other in this royal prefence ? 
Sim. Here, with a cup that’s ftor’d unto the brim %, 
{As you dolove, fill to your miftrefs’ lips,) 
We drit.< this health to you, 


4 Where now bis fon's like a glow-qworm in the night,] The old co- 
pies read—Where now his fon, &c.—But this is fcarcely intelligible. 
The flight change that has been made, affords an eafy fenfe. Where 
is, I fuppofe, here, as in many other places, ufed for eobercas, 

The peculiar property of the glow-worm, on which the poet has 
here employed a line, he has in Hamlet happily defcribed by a fingle 


word: 
« The glow-wortn fhews the mati to be near, 
s¢ And gins to pale his wneffeéual fire.” MAtonE. 
5 For be's their parent, and be is their grave;} So, im Romeo dnd 
uliet 
7 &¢ The earth,sthat’s nature’s mother, is her tomd ; 
«¢ What is her burying grave, that is her womb,” 
Milton has the fame thought: 
«¢ The wontb of nature, ard perhaps her grave.” 
In the text the fecond quarto has been followed. The firft reads: 
He's beth their parent and he is their gravee Maton®. 
© — shat's ftor’d unto the brim,] The quarto, 1609, reads—that's 
Pur'd unto the brim. Marons. 
if "de the true reading, it muft mean, that dances to the briny. 
But f rather think we fhould read—for'd, i. ¢. replenifhed, So before 
in this play : 
«¢ Their tables were ftor’d full.” 
Again: 
& Were not this glorious cafket for'd with il,” 


Again: 
“é ne aan, a 
<6 Are fer'd with corn—.” EEVENSs 
“s = Mmz Knights. 
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Knights. We thank your grace. | 
Sim. Yet.paufe a while ; } 
Yon knight doth fit too melancholy, 
As if the entertainment in our court. 
Had not a thew might countervail his worth. ~ 
Note it not you, Thaifa? } 
Thai, What is it 
To me, my father? 
Sim. O, attend, my daughter; 
Princes, inthis, fhouldlive like gods above, 
Who freely give to every one that comes 
To honour them: and princes, not doing fo, 
Are like to gnats, which make a found, but kill’d 
Are wonder’d at’. ' 
Therefore to make his entrance more fweet®, 
Here fay, we drink this ftanding bow! of wine to him. 
Thai. Alas, my father, it befits not me 
Unto a ftranger knight to be fo bold ; 
He may my proffer take for an offence, 
Since men take women’s gifts for impudence. 
Sim. How! doas I bid you, or you'll move me elfe. 
Thai, Now, by the gods, he could not pleafe me better, 
: Afide. 
Sim. at furthermore tell him, we defire to know of 
, him, ‘ 
Of whence he is, his name and parentage °. 
Thai. The king my father, fir, has drunk to you. 
Per. I thank him. 4 
Thai, Withing it fo much blood ynto your life. 
Per. l thank both him and you, and pledge him freely. 


7 Are wonder'd at.} i, e. when they are found to be fuch {mali 
infignificant animals, after making fo great a noife. Percy. 
8 Therefore to make bis entrance more = Jowett} Entrance was fome- - 
times ufed by our old poets as a word of three fylJables. Mazone.. 
' 9 Of whence beis, bis name and parentage.] So, in the Confs Amant. 
« His doughter —— : 
“ He bad to go on his méflage, 
«© And fonde for to make him glade, 
*¢ And the did as hir fader bades 
*¢ And goth to him the fofte paaa, ; 
*¢ And afketh whens and what he was, : 
© And praithe he fhulde his thought ieve.” Matonz. 
‘ Oke 
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Thai. And further he defires to know of you, . 
Of whence you are, your name and parentage. 
Per. A gentleman of Tyre—(my name, Pericles ; 
My education being in arts and arms * )- 
Who looking for adventures in the world, 
Was by the rough feas reft of fhips and men, 
And, after fhipwreck, driv’n upon this fhore. 
Thai, He thanks your grace; names himfelf Pericles, 
A gentleman of Tyre, who only by 
Misfortune of the feas has been bereft 
Of thips and men, aud catt upon this fhore. 
Sim, Now, by the gods, I pity his misfortune, 
And will awake him from his melancholy. 
Come, gentlemen, we fit too long on trifles, 
And watte the time, which looks for other revels, 
Even in your armours, as you are addreft*, 
Will very well become a foldier’s dance. 
I will not have excufe, with faying, this 
Loud mufick is too harfh* for ladies’ heads; 
Since they Jove menin arms, as well as beds. 
The Knights dance. 
So, this was well atk’d; ’twas fo we perform’d. 


+ * — being in arts and arms;] The old copies have—seen. [ am 
refponfible for the correction; and for the introduction of the words 
bas been in the following {peech. Martone. i 

* Ewen in your armours, as you are addreft,] As you are accoutered, 
prepared for combat, So, in K. Henry V 

“© To-morrow for the march are we addréjt.” 

The word wery in tlt next line was inferted by the editor of the 
folio. MALone. ey 

2 I will not bave excufe, with faying, this 

Loud mufick is too barf oani. ie e« the loud noife made by the 

clathing of their armour. 

_ - The dance here ieereiess oe thus pos oer in an ancient Dialogue 
againft the Abufe of Dancing, bl. let. no date: 
ain “ — w) feanin called Choria, . 

«* Which joy-doth teftify ; } 
«© Another called Pyrricke 
«€ Which warlike feats doth try; 
4 For men in armour geftures made, 
«© And leapt, that fo they might, 
« When need requires, be more prompt 
4#© In poblique weale to fight.” Marong. 
ai M m3 Come, 
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Come, fir; here’s a lad that w ants breathing too: 
And [ have often heard’, you knights of Tyze 
Are excellent in vie ladies trip 5 
And that their meafures are as excellent, 
Per. In thofe that practife them, they are, my lord. 
Sim. O, that’s as much, as you would be deny’d 
[The Knights and Ladies dance. 
OF your fair courtelfy.—-Dnelaip, unclafp ; 
hanks, gentlemen, to alls all haye done well, 
But you ore bet. [to Pericles.] Pages and lights, tocon- 


Thefe knights unto their feveral lodgings: Your's, fir, 
We have given order to be next our own’, 
Per, Jam at your grace’s pleafure. 
Sim. Princes, it is. too late to talk of love, 
And that’s the mark I know you level at: 
‘Therefore each one betake to his reft ; 
To-morrow, all for fpeeding do their beft. [Exennt. 


SCEN E. IV. 
Tyre. 4 Room in the Governour’s houfe. 


Enter HEvt@anus, and Escanss. 


Hel. No, Efcanes; know this of me, 
Antiochus cae inced liv’d not free ; 
For which, the mot high gods not minding longer 
To with-hold the vengeance that they had in ftore, 
Due to this heinous capital offence ; 
Even in the height at pride of all his glory, 
When he was feated in a chariot 
Of anineftimable value, and 


* And I bawe often keard,] 1 have inferted the word often, which 
was probably omitted by the carclefinefs of the compofitor. Manonzs 
2 to be next our own} SoGowers 
« The kynge his ¢ erleyn Jet calle, 
«© And bad that he by all weye 
«* A chamber for this man purvei, 
 Whiche nigh bis own chambre bee.” Maron. 
3 No, Efcanesy—| I Bisse var om Efcanes, &c. 
Sage oa 
S 
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His daughter with him, 
A fire from heaven came, and fhrivel’d up 
Thofe bodies*, even to loathing ; for they fo flunk, 
That all thofe eyes ador’d them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now their hand fhould give them burials, 
Efca. ’Twas very ftrange. ; 
Hel. And yet but juftice ; for though 
This king were great, his greatnefs was no guard 
To bar heaven’s fhaft; but fin had his reward, 
Efca’ Tis very trae. 


Enter three Lords. 


1. Lord. See, not a man in private conference, 
Or council, has refpeé& with him but he. 
2. Lord, It hall no longer grieve, without reproof. 
3. Lord. And curlt be he that will not fecond it! 
1. Lord. Follow me then: Lord Helicane, a word. 
Hel. With me? and welcome: happy day, my lords, 
1. Lord. Know, that our griefs are rifen to the top, 
And now at length they overflow their banks. 
Hel, Your griefs, for what? wrong not your prince 
you love, 
1. Lord. Wrong not yourfelf then, noble Helicane ; 
But if the prince do live, let us falute him, 
Or know what ground’s made happy by his breath, 
Tf in the world he live, we’J] feek him out; 
If in his grave he ret, we'll find him there ; 
And be refolv’d,” he lives to govern us ®, 
Or dead, gives caufg to mourn his funeral, 


4 A fire from beawen came, and fbrivel’d 
Thofe bodies, ] This circumftance is mentioned by Gowers 
“ they hym tolde, 
«‘ That for vengeance as God it wolde, 
«© Antiochus, as men maie witte, fp 
« With thonder and lightnyng is farfmitte. 
“ Hig doughter hath the fame chance, 
6 So ben thei both in o balance.” MAaLonde 
3 That all thofe eyes ador'd them, ere their fall, 
Scorn now, &c.} The expreflion is ellipticals 
That all thofe eyes which adored themy@e. MaLone. 
© And be refolv'd, be lives to govern us,|. Refolu'd is fatisfied, freed 
from doubt. So, in.a fubfequent {cene ; 
«© Refalve your angry gr if my tongue,” &c mig =" 


4 An 
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And leaves us® to our free elettion. 

z. Lord, Whofe death’s, indeed, the ftrongeft in our 

cenfure? : 7 

And knowing this kingdom, if without a head", 
(Like goodly buildings left without a roof*,) 
Soon will fallto ruin, your noble felf, 
That'beft know’ it how to rule, and how to reign, 
We thus fubmit unto,—our fovereign. 

All. Live, noble Helicane ! 

Hel. Try honour’s caufe; forbear your fuffrages: ~ 
If that you love prince Pericles, forbear. 
‘Take I your wifh, I leap into the feat, 
Where’s hourly trouble *, for a minute’s cafe. 

A twelve- 


§ And leaves us—] The quarto, 1609, reads—And Jeave us, which 
cannot beright- Marone. 

9 Whofe degth’s indeed the ftrongeft in our cenfure:] i.e. the moft 
probable in owr opinion, Cenfure is thus ufed in King Richard If]: 

«© To give your cenfure in this weighty bufinets.” Stervens, 

The old copies read—Whole death indeed, &c. Maronx. 

1 And knowing this kingdom, if without a bead,] They did not know 
that the kingdom had abfolutely loft its governour ; for in the very pre- 
ceding line this lord obferves that it was only’ more probab/e that he 
was dead, than living. I therefore read, with a very flight change,—if 
without a head. The old copy, for if, has—is. In the next line but 
one, by fupplying the word will, which I fuppofe was omitted by thé 
carelefinefs of the compofitor, the fenfe and metre are both reftored. 
The paflage as it ftands in the old copy, is not, by any mode of cons 
ftruction, reducible to grammar. MaLone. . 

% bower ga buildings left without 2 roof, i The fame thought 
occurs in K. Henry IV. Part II: é r 
« ——— leaves his part-created coft 

«¢ A naked fubjeét to the weeping clouds, 
«« And wafte for churlith winter's tyranny.” STeEvens. 
3 Take I your wifh, I leap into thefeat, © —- 
Where's bourly trouble, &c.] The old copy reads—into the feas 5 
and it muft be acknowledged'that a line in Hamlet, 
‘* Or to take arms againft a fea of troubles,” ; 
as well as the rhyme, adds fome fupport to this reading: yet Ihave no 
doubt that the poet wrote, _ iy th 
—I leap into the feat,— 
So, in Macbeth: = te tees cob 
ie Se T have no fpur > 6 adhe 
2 « To prick the fidés of mine intent, but only . ; 
_ © Faulting ambition, which o°er-/eaps itfelf,” Sc.” 


. 
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A twelvemonth longer, let-me-entreat you 
‘To forbear the abfence of your king ; 
If in which time expir’d, he not return, 
I thall wigh aged patience bear yonr yoke. 
Bat if I cannot win you to this love, 
Go fearch like nobles, like noble fubje&s, 
And in your fearch, fpend your adventurous worth; 
Whom if you find, and win unto return, 
You thall like diamonds fit.about his crown. 

1. Lord, To wifdom he’s a fool that will not yield ; 
And, fince lord Helicane enjoineth us, 
We with our travels will endeavour — + 

Hel. Then you love-us, we you, and we'll clafp hands ; 
When peers thus knit, a kingdom ¢ver ftands. 

(Exeunt. 


SCENE V. 
Pentapolis. 4 Room in the Palace. 


Enter Simonives, reading a Letter’; the Knights meet 
him, 
1. Knight. Good morrow to the good Simonides. 
Sim. Knights, from my daughter this I let you know, 
‘That for this twelvemonth, fhe will not undertake 


On fhip-board the pain and pleafure may bein the proportion here 
ftated; but the troubles of him who plunges into the fea (unlefts he 
happens tobe an eXpert fwimmer) are feldom of an hour's duration, 

. Mavongs 
Where's hourly trouble, fr a minute's eafe,] So, in K. Richard M1, 
*¢ And each hour's joy wreck’d with a week of teen.”"MALONEs 

4 We with our travels will endeavour,—] 1 {oppose .the author 
intended an abrupt fentence. Mr. Steevens would reaa —.will endea~ 
vourjt, Maton. eas a ; F : 

$ In The Hifforie of K: olyn © ty ¢ two hinges pay 
their court to ~ pk fats po wart ne Simonides of the pre~ 
fent play), He fends two rolls of paper to her, containing their 
names, &¢. and defires her to choofe which the will marry, She 
writes him a letter, (in anfwer,) of which Appolyn is the bearer,— 
that fhe will have the man ‘¢ whiche hath pafled the daungerous un- 
des and perylles of the fea,—all other to refufe.”” The famecircum- 
ftance is menti by Gower, who has introduced rbree {uitors in- 
ftead of two, in which our author has followed him. Matons. — 

ie xs A married 


—- 
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A married life; her reafon to hecfelf 

Is only known, which from her by no means 

Can I get. 
2, Knight. May we not get accefs to her, my lord? 
Sim. *Faith, by no means; the hath fo ftrictly ty’d her 

To her chamber, that it isimpoflible. 

One twelve moons more the’li wear Diana’s livery ; 

This by the eye of Cynthia hath the vow'd®, 

And on her virgin honour will not break it. 
3. Knight. Loth to bid farewell, we take our leaves. 

{Exeunt, 

mye well difpatch’d daughter's 1 

They’re well difp 3 now to my daughter’s letter : 

She tells me here, the’ll wed the ftranger knight, 

Or never more to view nor day nor light, 

Tis well, miftrefs, your choice agrees with mine ; 

{ like that well:—nay, how abfolute the’s in’t, 

Not minding whether { diflike or no ! 

Well, Ido commend her choice; 

And will no longer have it be delay’d. 

Soft, here he comes:—I muf difflemble it. 


Enter PERICLES. 


Per, All fortune to the good Simonides ! 
Sim. 'To youas much! Sir, I am beholding to you, 
For your {weet mufick this lait night7: I do 
, Proteft, 
© This by the Cyntbia bath vow'd,] It were to be wifhed. 
that Simofides Ont reprefented ~~ blame lefs charafter) had hit 
on 8 ient for the of thefe wooers. 
Here he telle them asa folemn truth, what he knows to be a fiction 
of hisown, STEZEVENS. 
” Fac poo foun aah ahr at Ee a eee ahs aaoteasbs 
or your [weet mufick, this ij lere our a! $ 
followed Gone: 2 eine 
** She, to doone hir faders heft, 
* Hir harpe fet, and in thefefte 
«* Upon achaire, whiche thei fette, 
$¢ Hir felfe next to this man the fette. , - 
“© With ‘both and eke with 
SP ee 
* Tom H and ever he 
#6 ‘And the him alketh howe him liketh. 
: Madame, 
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Proteft, my ears were never better fed 
With fuch delightful pleafing harmony. 
Per. It is your grace’s pleafure to commend ; 
Not my defgrt. 
Sim, Sir, you are mufick’s matter, 
Per. The wort of all her {cholars, my good lord. 
Sim. Let me afk you one thing. What do you think 
Of my daughter, fir? ; 
Per, A moft virtuous princefs, 
Sim. And the is fair tov, is the not? 
Per. As a fair day in fymmer; wond’rons fair. 
Sim. Sir, my daughter, thinks very well of yous 

Ay, fowell, that you muft be her mafter, 

And fhe’ll be your feholar ; therefore look to it, 
Per. 1 am unworthy to be her {chool-mafter *, 
Sim. She thinks not fo; perufe this writing elf. 
Per. What’s here ! 

A letter, that fhe Joves the knight of Tyre? 

’ Tis the king’s fubtilry, to have my life. [Mide. 

’ O, feek not to entrap, my gracious lord 9, 

A ftranger and difirefled gentleman, 

That never aim’d fo'high, to love your daughter, 

But bent all offices to honour her. 


s* Madame, certes well, he faied ; 
« But if ye the meafure plaied, 
“© Whiche, if you litt, I fall you lere, 
«© Jt were a glad thing for to here. 
« A leve, fir, tho guod the, 
* Nowe take the harpe, and lete me fee 
«¢ Of what meafure that ye mene 
«< He taketh the harpe, and in his wife 
«* He tempreth, and of fuch affize 
«6 Synginge he harpeth forth withall, 
«¢ That as a voice celeftial 
“© Hem thought it fowned in herere, 
** Asthough that it an angell were.” Maron. 
S\—to be her fcboolemafer.] Thus the quarto, 1619. The firt 
eopy reads—for her (choolmatter. Marone, 
9 —- my gracious lord,] Old Copicsme, 1 am anfwerable for the 
correction, MALONE: 
. Sim 
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Sim. Thou haft bewitch’d my daughter, and thou art 
A villain. : ; 
Per, By. the gods, I have not; 
Never did thought of mine levy offence; « 
Nor never did my actions yet commence 
A deed might gain her love, or your difpleafure. 
Sim. Traitor, thou lieft. 
Per. Traitor ! 
Sim. Ay, traitor. 
Per. Even in his throat, (unlefs it be the king *,) 
‘That calls me traitor, I return the lie. 
Sim. Now, by the gods, I do applaud his courage. 
[Afdes 
Per. My ations are as noble as my thoughts, 
‘That never relith’d of a bafe defcent °. 
I came unto your court, for honour’s caufe, 
And not to be a rebel to her ftate ; ~ 
And he that otherwife accounts of me, 
‘This fword fhall prove, he’s honour’s enemy. 
Sim. No!— 
Here comes my daughter, the can witnefs it-% 


Enter THatsa. 


Per. Then, as youare as virtuous as fair, 
Refolve your angry father, if my tongue 
Did e’er folicit, or my hand fubfcribe 
‘To any fyllable that made love to yous 


« 

* —the king,] Thus the quarto, 1609. The fecond copy has—a 
king. Martone. ; 

8 That never relith’d of a if defcent.] So, in Hamlet : 

«* That has no relifb of falvation in it.” 
Again, in Macbeth: 
~  * So well thy words become thee as thy wounds ¢ 
“ They fmack of bonour both.” Marone. 

9 No! here comes my daughter, foe can witnefs it.) Thus all the 
copies. Simonides, I think, means to fay—Not a rebel to our fate ! 
— Here comes my daughter: foe can prowe, thou art one. Perhaps, 
however, the author wrote Now, Here comes, &C.——In Orbelle 
we find nearly the fame words: ' 

* Here comes the lady, let her witnefs ite” Manone. 


Thai e 
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Ghai. Why, fir, fay if you had, 
Who takes offence at that would makeme glad? 

Sim. Yea, miftrefs, are you fo peremptory ?— 
T am glad of it with all my heart. eee Pll tame you; 
V1 bring you in fubjeétion. Will you, 
Not having my confent, beftow your love 
And your affections upon a ftranger? 
(Who, for aught I know, may be, nor canI think 
The contrary, as great in blood as I myfelf.)  [dfde, 
Therefore, hear you, miftrefs ; either frame your will 
To mine —and you, fir, hear You, either be 
Rul’d by me, or ]’ii make you—man and wife: 
Nay, come}; your hands and lips muft feal it too: 
And being join’d, 1’ll thus your hopes deftroy ;— 
And for a further grief,—God give you joy!— 
_ What, are you both pleas’d? 

Thai. Yes, ifyoulove me, fir. . 

Per, Even as my life, my blood that folters it*. 

Sim. What, are you béth agreed? 

Both. Yes, if it pleafe your majefty. 

Sim. It pleafeth me fo well, that I’ll fee you wed ; 
And then, with what hafte you can, get you to bed. 





[Bxewnt, 
Ae, o@ oe 
F Enter Gower. 
Gow. Now fleep yflaked hath the rout ; 
No din but fnores”, the houfe about, 
Made 


1 Even as my life, my blood that fofters it.) Evenas my life loves 
my blood tg lb it.The quarto, 1619, and the fubfequent 
copies, read 

*¢ Even as my life, or blood that fofters it. 
The reading of the text is found in the firftquarto. Maton. 
2 Now fleep yflaked bath the rout; 4 
No din but fnores, &c.} The quarto, 1609, and the fubfequent 
copies, read: 
Nodin but fnores about the boufe. . 

As Gower’s fpeeches are all in rhyme, it is clear that the old 
copy is here corrupt. It firft occured to me that the author might 
have written, ‘ tad 


$42 ‘PERICLES, 
Made louder by the 0’er-fed breaft # 3 
Of this moft marriage feaft. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
Now couches from the moufe’s hole* ; 
And crickets fing at the oven’s mouth, * 
As the blither for their drouth 5. : 
Hymen hath b the bride to bed, 
Where, by the lofs of maidenhead, 

A babe is moulded :+«Be attent®, 

And time that is fo briefly fpent, 


Now fleep yflaked hath the roufe—~ ; 
j.e. the caroufal. But the mere teanfpofition of the fatter part of the 
fecond line, renders any further change unneceflary. Rout is hikewife 
ufed by Gower for a compariy in the tale of Appolinws, the Pericles of 
the prefent play : 
«¢ Upon a tyme with a route 
«* This lord to play goeth hym oat.” 


¢ Tt fell a daie thei riden oute,* 
The kinge and queene and all. the route.” Matow2. 
3 No din but fnores, the boufe about, 

Made nde by the o'er~fed breatt—] So Virgil, fpeaking of 
Soieet who was killed in the midnight expedition of Nifus and 
E ] 

Rhamneten aggreditur, qui forte tapetibus altis 
Extruétus, roto proflabat peftore fomnum. ST£EVENS. 
The quarto 1619, the folios, and Mr. Rowe, all read, o'er fee 
beaf. The true reading has been recovered from the firft quarto. 
Macone. 
4 —from the moufé’s bole;| May perhaps meat —at fome little 
diftance from the pooh fia! ! belive, however, we hy to read 
— ‘fore the moufe’s hole. MAton®. 
% And crickets fing at the oven's mouth, 
Ais the blither for their drouth :} So in Cymbeline: 
The crickets fing, and maa’s o’eg-labour'd. 
«© Repairs itfelf by reft.” = 
The old copy has—=4re the blither, &c. The emendation was fug- 
gcited by Mr. Stcevens, Perhaps we ought to read—- 
And crickets, finging at the oven’s mouth, 
Are the blither for their drought.” Manowz, 
© Be attent,] This adjective is again uled in Hamlet, See Vol. IX. 
+207, te Martone. ~~ 


Again: 


With 
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pa fine fancies quaintly 
3 drab in thew, Pil plain with ipeeeh. 


Dumb foew, 

Enter Pericles and Simonides at one door, with Atten- 
dants; a er meets them, kneels, and gives dere 
cles a letters Pericles Jews it 12 Simonides ; 
Lords kneel to the eo Then enter Thaifa Bord 
child, and Lychorida. ee agate a 
the letter 3 Soe rejoices: m2 and 
of her father, and depart Then Simonides, Se. 


retire. 


Gow. By a dearn and ° 
By oe 7 tha Coben atiee are er 
e oppofing coignes 
Which the world copether joins, 
Is 


7 With your fine fancies eche;] i.e. eke out, So, in the 
Chorus to King Hy : a Seine: iJ 
fil hei ting 
*¢ And ecbe out our 
Apia, 4 in The Merchant of Venice, quarto, Nae sgh Gleyan’ edition) s 
‘tis co: peeze the time, 
*¢ To ech it, and to draw it out in length.” Maton 
» 3 wethe Lords Aneel to the »] The lords kneel to > Pericleny 
hecanfe they are now, for the time, informed by this letrer, that 
he is king of Tyre —¢* No man,” fays Gower in his Conf. Amant, 
F meant enew the forth casy 
« But he hytn felfe; what man he was.” 

By the death of Antiochus and hig daughter, Pericles hao alfo fuc~ 
ceeded to the throne of Antioch, in: confequence of having rightly in- 
terpreted the riddle gery him, rg go ie diveful 

9 By many a dearn an pere y] Dearn is en 
See Skinner's B inne bats he word is ufed by. «ii, 
&. is ft 3 =e ii. ci, ft 14. The conttraétion is what in- 
volved. Tbe careful P apres Sete of ecg is made ba teag a dearn and 
painful percby joim the world 

ber;—with all doe Siete. Te ay Ee 

Dearn fignifies lonely, folitary. See note on King Lear, Vol. VIII. 

-— m § A perch isa meafure of five yards and ahalf, Stexv~ 


the sbpsfings coignes,]) By the fo’ corner-—flones 
shad ‘aie purgt together the a fabrick of the world. The 
werd is again wfed by Shakfpeare in Moccbe 








6 meme Ng 


544 - RERICL ES, 3 
Is made; with all due diligence, | : 
Thathorfe, andfail, and high expence, — 
Can ftead the queft, At laft from Tyre 
(Fame anfwering the moft {trong inquire *,) 
To the court of king Simonides . 
Are letters brought; the tenour thefe : 
Antiochus and his daughter’s dead ; , 
The men of Tyrus, on the head 
Of Helicanus would fet on 
The crown of Tyre, but he will none : 
The mutiny he theré haftes t’opprefs 5 
Says to them, if king Pericles 
Come not home in twice fix moons, 
He, obedient to their dooms, 
Will take the crown. The fum of this, 
Brought hither to Pentapolis, 
Y-ravithed the regions round?, 
And every one with claps ’gan found, 

“ec Our 


“ ——— No jutty, frieze, 
*¢ Buttrefs, or coigne, of vantage, but this bird 
*¢ Hath made his pendant bed and procreant cradle,” 

In the paflage before us, the author feemsto have confidered the 
world asa ftupendous edifice, artificially conftruéted. To feek aman 
in every corner of the giobe, is {till common language. ; 

All the ancient copies read, 

By the four oppofing crignes— 
but there is no fuch English word. For the ingenious emendation 
inferted in the text, which is produced by the change of a fingle letter, 
the reader is indebted to Mr. Tyrwhitt. Maronz. 

2 (Fame anfwering the moft {trong inquires) ) The old copy reads— 
‘the moft frange inquire; but it furely was not ftrange, that Pericles? 
fubjeés fhould be folicitous to know what was become ofhim. We 
thould certainly read—the mok firong inquire ;— this earneft, anxious 
inquiry. The fame miftake has happened inthe Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, folio, 1623 + ; 

** Whofe weaknefs married to thy franger ftate—"” 
a of frongers. The fame miftake has alfo happened in other 

ACCS. ALONE. . 

3 Y-ravithed the regions round,| From the falfe print of the firft 
edition, Iranifoed, the fubfequent editors formed a till more abfurd 
reading: be ie ae eee 8 a 4 rw “ 





PRINCE OF TYRE. | Sés 
Our heir apparent isa king: ores 
Who dream’d, who thought of fech a thing?” . 
Brief, he maft hence depert to Tyre: b 
His queen with child makes her defire 
(Which who fhall crofs ?) along to go; 
(Omit we all their dole and woe +) 
Lychorida, her nurfe, fhe takes, 
And fotofea. Their veffel fhakes 
On Neptune’s billow; half the flood 
Hath dan keel cut+ ; but fortune’s mood* 
Varies again: the grizzled north 
Difgorges fuch a tempeft forth, 
That, as a duck for life that dives, 
So up and down the poor fhip drives. 
The lady fhrieks, and well-a-near 
Doth fall in travail with her fear: 


Mr. Steevens’s ingenious emendation, to which 1 have paid due 
attention by inferting it in the text, is ftrongly confirmed by the 
following paflage in Gower de Confe/fione Amantist 
: “ This tale after the kynge it had 
“ Pentapolin all overfprad, 
“* There was no joye for to feche, 
«¢ For every man it had in {peche, 
*¢ And faiden all of one accorde, 
«© A worthy kynge foall ben our lorde. 
«© That thought us firft an heavines, 
_ Is thape us nowe to great gladnes. 
“ Thus Fad the tydinge over all.” Matonrs 
alf tb 
Hath tbeir keel cut;] They have made half their voyage with a 
favourable wind, So Gowa: . , " 
«¢ When thei were in the fea amid, 
* Our of the north thei fee a cloude; 
«* The ftorm arofe, the wyndes loude 
«t Thei blewen many a dredeful blafte, 
«* The welken was all over-cafte.” MALone, 
5 —— balf the : 
Hath their keel cut; but fortune’s mood,] The old copy reads—but 
fortune mov'd. MALonge. 
Mov'd could never be defigned asarhime to flood, If we 
fhould read—but pA skasios woe i, €, difpofition. So, in Orbcllo : 
“ .w eyes, 
‘© Albeit unufed to the melting mood—"". 
Again, in All's Well that Ends Well: 
s¢ ——muddied in fortune’s mood.” STREVENS, 
Vos. Hi y- a2 Non And 


i 
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36 «so APBRICH BIS, 
And what enfues in this fell form®, f 
Shall, foritfelf, itfelf perform. | 
Inillrelate?; action may | 
Conveniently the reft convey ; 
Which might not what by me is told®. © 
In your imagination hold 
This ftage, the hip, upon whofe'deck , 
‘The fea-tofs’d Pericles appears tofpeak®, [Exi#. 


SCENE I. 
Enter Pericrss, ox a joip at fede 


Per, Thou God of this great valt, rebuke thefe furges *, 
Which wath both heaven and hell; and thou, that haft 
Upon 
© —in this fell ftorm,] This is the reading of the earlieft quarto. 
The folios and the modern editions have—/e/f ftorm. Matone. 
_ 9 Tnill relate;| The further confequences of this ttorm.1 fhall not 
defcribee Maton. 

8 Which might not what by me is told.] i. ¢« which might not con- ° 
venient!y convey what by me is told, é&c. What enfues: may conveni- 
ently be exhibited in action; but aétion could mot well have difplayed 
all the events that I have now related. MALones 

9 a your imagination bold fed 

bis flage, the fbip, wh eck x ‘Wea 
The path ihe pseehs to ie «] Itis clear from thefe lines, 
that when the play was originally performed, no attempt wa made 
to exhibit either a dea ora thip, The enfuing fcene and fome others 
muit have fuffered confiderably in the repetieastons from the poverty 
of the ftage-apparatus in the time of our author.—The old copy has— 
feas tof. Mr. Rowe made the correctiof, Martone. 

* Thou God of this great waft, rebuke rbefe furges,] The expreffion 
is borrowed from the facred writings: “¢ The warers ftood above the 
mountains ;— at thy rebuke they fled; atthe voice of thy thunder they 
hafted away.” It fhould be remembered, that Pericles is here fap- 
pofed to {peak from the deck of his thip, borida, on whom he 
calls, in order to obtain fome intelligence of 4 pp A fuppofed to 


be beneath, in the cabin.—This great voft, is, this wide expanfe. Sez 
Vol. IV. p. 122, me 4. 


This {peech is exhibited in fo ftrange a form. in the and all 
the Pi siete that I thall fades Sab, sas oan tharhe 
may be enabled to judge in what a corrupted ftate has hitherto 


appeared, and be induced to treat attempts to 
Pp it to integrity, with the more ; 
, « The 
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n the winds command, bind them in brafs, 
Having call’d them from the deep! O ftill* 
Thy deafning dreadful thunders; gently quench 
Thy nimble {ulphurous flathes !-O how, Lychorida, - 
How does*my queen ?—Thou ftorm, venomoufly 
Wilt thou fpit all thyfelf ?—The feaman’s whiitle 
Is as a whifper in the ears of death*, 


# The God of thisgreat vait, rebuke chefe furges, 
«¢ Which wath both heaven and hell; and thou that hat 
«© Upon the windes commaund, bind them in brafie; 
* Having call’d them from the deepe, 6 ftill 
“ Thy deafning dreadful thanders, gently quench 
*€ Thy nimble fulphirous Aahhess 6 How Lychorida ! 
*. How does my queene ? then ftorm venomoufly, 
€ Wilt thou fpeat all thyfelf? the fea~man’s whi 
*¢ Ts as a whifper in the eares of death, 
«¢ Unheard Lychorida? Lucina oh! 
** Divineft patrionefs and my wife gentle 
*¢ To thofe that cry by night, convey thy deitic 
«* Aboard our dauncing boat, make fwift the pangues 
Of my gucenes travayles? now Lychorida.” Macone, 
+2 Having call'd them # bg the deep! O fiill—] Perhaps a word was 
omitted at the prefs. e might read— 
Having call’d them from th’ enchafed deep. Matone, 
3 == Thou form, venomoufly 
Wilt thou fpis all shyfelf FY All the copies read —sbex ftorm, fc, 
Which cannot be right, it renders the paflage nonfenfe. The 
fight change that I have made, affords an eafy fenfe, Maton. 
1 would read, ae 
SS rm'it venom ; 
Wile thou pic all thyfelf? Ww 
Venomoufly is peer Shakfpeare has fomewhat of the fame 
expreffion in one of his hiftorical plays + 
“* The watery kingdom, whofe ambitious head 
“ Spits in the face of heaven—.” 
Chapman likewife, in his verfion of the Iliad, fays of the féa, that the 
«© — fpite every way her foam.” STEEVENS. 
4 Is as a whifper in che cars of deatb,] in another place the poet fup~ 
poles death to be awakened by the turbulence of the ftorm: 
«¢ — And in the vifitation of the winds, 
«¢ Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
4¢ Curling their monftrous heads, and hanging them 
“¢ With deaf*ning clamours in the flippery clouds, 
“ That, with the hurly, deoth itfe/f awakes.” 
; King Henry IV. Part, Maronze , 
Nnz Unheard. 


548 PERICLES, 
Unheard.—Lychorida!—Lucina, O |. 
Divinelt patronefs,. and midwife*, gentle. 

To thofe that cry by night, convey thy deity 
Aboard our dancing boat ; make fwift the pangs 
Of my queen’s travails !—Now, Lychorida—~ 


Enter Ly cHORIDA. 


} 

Lyc. Here is a thing too young for fuch a place, 
Who, if it had conceit®, would die, as I 
Am like todo: take in your arms this piece 
Of your dead qugen. : 

Per. How! how, Lychorida! 

Lyc. Patience, good fir; do not afift the form ?. 
Here’s all that is left living of your queen,— ‘ 
A little daughter; for the fake of it, 

Be manly, and take comfort. 

Per. O you gods! 

' Why do you make us love your goodly gifts, 

And {natch them ftraight away? We, here below, 
Recal not what we give, and therein may 


$ Divine patronefs, and midwife, &e.] The quarto, 1609, ant 
the fubfequent copies, read—~ and my wife. Mr. Steevens's happy. 
emendation, which I:have inferted in the text, is fo clearly right, that 


it requires neither fupport nor illuftration, . If it wanted the latte7, 
Horace would furnith it: 


Montium cuftos nemorumque virgo, 
Que laborantes utero puellas 
‘Ter vocata audis, adimifque leto, 
* Diva tri iS. 
Again, in the Andria of Terence: 
uno Lucina, fer opem; ferva me, obfecro! Matonr. 
6 Wi aif it bad Conceity—] If it had thought. So, in’ King 
Richard UL: hn ts 3 
6 There's fome conceit or other likes him well, — : 
«* When that he bids good-morrow with fpirit.”” 
, , i ~ Matons. 
7 Patience, good fir; do not affitt the Our author ufes the © 
eps rage on the fame occafion, in theZempefiz — “4 ' 
* You mar our labour ;—keep cabins 5 you du affift the florm.” 
: ig et ate » Matons. 
A eee ree Oe 


ce 
Fy 
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Ufe honour with you *. . 

Lyc. Patience, good fir, 
even Soy peer ass Beis”: 

Per. New, mild may be thy life ! 

’ For a more bluft’rous birth had never babe: 

Quiet and gentle thy conditions?! 
For thou art the rudelieft welcom’d * to this world, 
‘That e’er was prince’s child. Happy what follows! 
Thou haft as chiding a geri va 
As fire, air, water, earth, and heaven can make, 
To herald thee from the womb*: 4 


8 Ufe honour with you.] The meaning is {ufficiently clear.—Jn this 
particular you mighe learn from us amore honourable conduf#. But the 
expreffion is fo harth, that 1 fufpeét the paflage to ‘be corrupt, 

Masone. 

To ufe, in ancient language, fignifies to put out to ufance or wfury. 
The fenfe of this paflage may therefore be—our honour will fercb as 
much as yours, if placed out on terms of advantage. If valued, our 
honour is worth as much as yours. STERVENS. 

. 9 Quiet and gentle tby conditions!) Conditions anciently meant 

jualities ; difpofitions of mind. ‘* The late earl of Effex (fays Sir 
alter Raleigh) told queen Elizabeth that her conditions were as 

crooked as her carcafe;—but it coft him his head.” See alfo Vol. V. 

Pp: 600, n. 3. Matron. ! 

+ * —welcom’d—] Old Copy—qwelcome. For this correction I am 

anfwerable. Matonz. : ; 

« —as chiding @ mats i. ¢, as noifyaone, So, in the Mid- 
fummer-Nigbt's Dream, Hippolita, {peaking of the clamour of the 
hounds ; 2 

“ never did T hear 
Such gallant cbMling.”” Servens. 

See Vol. VIII, p. 164, 1. 14 MALone. 

2 To herald thee from the womb:] The old copy reads—To barold 
shee from the womb, For the emendation now made, the reader is 

indebted to Mr, Steevens. So, in Macbeth: _ 
: «« only to herald thee into his prefence, 

« Not to pay thee.” : 

‘This word is in many ancient books written harold, and barauld. 
So, in Ives’s Serect Pater relative to Englifs Antiquities, quarto, 
1773) p+ 130: “* —-and before them kings of armes, barelds, and 

vaunts.”” . . ; : 





Again, in The Mirrour for Magifirates, 1610+ 
*€ Truth is no harauld, nor no { , fure,”” 
See alfo Cowel’s Interpreter, inv. Herald, Heralt, or Harold; which 
puts Mr, Steevens's emendation beyond # doubt. MALone. : 
‘Vike Non 3 Even 


{ 
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Even at the firft, thy lofsis more than¢an 
Thy portage quit *, with all thou canft find here.— 
Now the gods throw their beft eyes upon it! 


Enter two Sailors, 


1. Sail. What courage, fir? God fave you. 
Per. Courage enouga: I do not fear the flaw +; 
It hath done to me the worft’. Yet, for the love 
Of this poor infant, this frefh-new fea-farer °, 
I would, it would be quiet. 


1. Sail. Slack the bolins there?; thou wilt not, wilt 
thou? Blow and fplit thyfelf, 


3 —thy lofs is more than can , 

Thy portage quit, ] i. e. thou haft already loft more (by the death 
of thy mother) than thy fafe arrival at the port of life can counter- 
balance, with all to boot that we can give thee. Portage is ufed for 
gate or entrance in one of Shak{peare’s hiftorical plays. Sr xEVENSs 

Portage is ufed in King Henry V. where it fignifies an open {pace : 

« Let it [rhe a] ry through the portage of the head,” 

Portage is an old word fignifying a toll or impoft, but it will not 
commodioufly apply to the prefent paffage. Perhaps, however, Pericles 
means to fay, you have loft more than*the payment made tome by 
your birth, together with all that you may hereafter acquire, can 
covntervail. Manone, 

4 — Ido not fear the flaw;] The blaft. See Vol. IX. p. 304, m: 4. 


ALONE. 
3 It bath done to me the worft.] So,in the Conf. Amant. 
“ a wife! © 
“© My joye, my luft, and my defyre, 
S* My.welth, and my recoverire! 
«© Why fhall I live, and thou thalt die? 
“ Ha, thou fortune, I thee defie; 
© Now thou do to me thy werft: 
6 ~ sh seahebee Jeena WK on x holes eeopeaal 
— this freth-new Jea-farer. © meet a fimi -epi+ 
thet ink Renee tthe r 
7 % ge Secon of honour is fearce current."* MaALonE. 
7 Slack tbe bolins there ;] Bozplines are ropes by which the fails 
of a thip are governed, when the wind is unfavourable. They are 
Mackened when it is high. This term occurs again in the Two Noi 
Kinjmen : a 
sc nee the wind is fair i 
« Top the dewling, STEEVENS, 
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3. Sail. ak ge brine and cloudy bil- 
fow kifs the moon, I care not ?. ; 

1. Sail. Sir, your queen muft over-board; the fea 
works high, the wind is loud, and will not lie till the 
thip be clear’d of the dead. 

er. That’s your fuperttition, 

1. Sail, Pardon us, fir; with us at feait hath been ftill 
obferved; and we are ftrong in eaftern*. Therefore 
briefly yield her ; for fhe muft over-board ftraight?, 

Per, As you think meet.—Moft wretched queen ! 

Lyc. Here the lies, fir. 

Per. A terrible-child-bed haft thou had, my dear ; 

No light, no fire: the unfriendly elements 
Forgot thee utterly; nor have [ time 
To give thee hallow’d to thy grave, but Rraight 


8 3, Sail.—~ Blow and fpilt thyfelf. 
2. Sail. But fea-roam, &c.] So,in the Tempeff : 
“ Blow till thou burft thy wind, if room enough.” Maxone. 
9 —and che brine and cloudy billow kifs the moon, care not.] So, in 
Fhe Winter's Tale: © Now the fbip boring the moon with her main- 
maft.”"—And is ufed here, as in many other places, for if, or though. 
d fern Jb be that this pat 
1 —and we are firong in eaftern. ave no dou at this paf- 
fage is corrupt, but fox. not how to amend it, Maronrr. * 
* The word eaferne is furelya corruption. The failor is labouring to 
jultify his fuperititions notion, and having told Pericles that it was 
founded on repeated obfervation, might add, ——— and we are ftrong in 
credence. i, €. our faith or belief in this matter is ftrong. So our author, 
in Troilus and Creffida’: : 
¢¢ Sith yet there is a credence in my heart,”"—» 
Again, in another of his plays : 
<¢ ; Pernt and wifdom, plead 
* Approv'd fo to your majefty, ma 
* For poets sane. tart 
In King Ricbard II. we meet with a parallet phrafe: 
“Strong as a towet in ope.” . 
The number of letters in cach word exactly correfponds; and the 
grofs errors which have been already deteéted in this play, are fufficienc 
to authorize the moft daring attempts atemendation, StTrxvENs. 
2 — for foe muff ever-board fraiche) Thefe words are in the old 
a by an sete oom ys on to Pericles, ep wit : in 
3 To give + "d to ave, fhepherd 
Winter's Tale exprefles the fame a ra Rp the want of 
fepulchral rites, and that he hall be buried, 
“* == where no prieft fhovels-in def,” Maton. 
; Na4 Mat 





1552 | RERICLES, 
“Muft caft thee, fcarcely coffin’d, in the ooze*; 
Where, for a monument upon thy bones, 

The air-remaining lamps*, the belching whale ®, 


& 


4 Muft caft thee, fearcely coffin'd, in the ooze ;] The defe& both of 
metre and fenfe thews that this line, as it appears in the old copy, is 
corrupted... It reads: } 
Muft caft thee, fcarcely coffin’dy in ogre. MALONE. 
\ believe we should read, with that violence which acopy fo much 
corrupted will fometimes force upon us, 
Mutt caft thee, fcarcely coffin’d, in tbe ooze, 
Where, &c. 
Shakfpeare, in the Tempe/!, has the fame word on the fame occafion: 
“© My fon i? the come is bedded.” STEEvENS. 
Again, ibidems 
6 I with 


. 
“* My felf were mudded in that cozy bed, 
“¢ Where my fon lies.” 
Again, in Shakfpeare’s Lover's Copii ‘ 
many aone, 





se 





Of folded fchedules had 
«© Which fhe perus’d, figh’d, tore, and gave the flood, 
Bidding them find their fpnieeh in mud.” Matonz. 

$ Tbheair-remaining lamps,—] ‘Thus all thecopies. ir-remaining, 
if it be right, muft mean air-bung, fufpended for ever in the air. 
So (as Mr. Steevens obferves tome) in Shakfpeare’s 21ft Sonnerz 

“ — thofe gold candies fix'd in heaven's air.” 

In K. Richard I, right-drawn {word is ufed for a fword drawn in a 
juft caufe; and in Macbeth we meet with air drawn dagger Per- 
5 however, the author wrote—eye-remaining. Thus, in Orbello: 

“ Witnefs, you ever-burning lights above,”"-—. 
Again, in Troilus and Creffida: 
¢ To feed for aye ber lamp, and flames oft love.” Martone. 

The iety of the emendation fuggefted by Mr. Malone, wil! be 
increafed, if we recur to our author’s leadingthought, which is found- 
ed on the cuftoms obferved in the pomp of ancient fepulture, Within 


old monuments, and rei les for the dead, you (i.e, aye-remain- 
ing) lamps were fi to be lighted up. Thus Pope in his Evcifaz 
“Ah fs, Jafing flames, like thofe that burn , 


« To light the dead, and warm th’ unfruitful urn !” 
I would, however, read, - . 
* And aye-remaining lamps, &c. 

Inttead of a monument ercéied above thy boner, peg evar of 
0 burn near them, the {pouting whale foall shee with bi 
ah ra ay pap re all roll with | vy murmur over 
F . StvEvENs. PR ees ee 

© — the belching whale, “in Troilus and Criffida, — 

Popes, erate os va peeking ts 
** Before the belching whale” Maron. And 
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And humming water muft o’erwhelm thy corpfe, 
Lying with fimple thells. ©, Lychorida, 
Bid Neftor bring me fpices, ink and paper’, 
My cafket and my jewels ; and bid Nicander 
Bring me the fattin coffer®: lay the babe 
Upon the pillow; hie thee, whiles I fay 
A prieftly farewel to her: fuddenly, woman. [ Exit Lyc. 
2.Sail. Sir, we have acheft beneath the hatch es,caulk’d 
and bitumed ready. . 
Per. I thank thee. Mariner, fay-what coaft is this? 
2. Sail. We are near Vharfus. 
Per. Thither, gentle mariner, . 
Alter thy courfe fr Tyre® When canft thou reach it? 
z. Sail, By break of day, if the wind ceafe. 
Per. O, make for Tharfus. 
There will I vifit Cleon, for the babe 
Cannot hold out to Tyrus: there {’ll leave it 
At careful nurfing. Go thy ways, good mariner; 
T’ll bring the body prefently, [ Exeunt. 


SCENE I. 
Ephefus. 4 Room in Cerimon’s Hou/e. 


Enter Cerimon, @ Servant, aud fome perjons who have 
been foipwreckeds 
Cer. Philemon, ho! 


. 

1— ink and paper,] This is the reading of the fecond quarto, The 
firtt has taper. Marong. 

% Bring me the fattin coffer :] The old copies havecoffin. It feems 
fomewhat extraordinary that Pericles thould have carried a coffin to 
feawith him, We ought, I think, to read, as I have pees coffer. 

_ Marorg. 

Sattin coffer is moft probably the true reading. In a fubfequent 
feene, this coffin is fo called : 

“€ Madamis this letter and fome certain jewels 
s¢ Lay with you im your coffer. 

Our ancient coffers were often adorned on the infide with fuch coft~ 
ly materials, A relation of mine has a trunk which formerly belonged 
to Katharine Howard when queen, and it is lined throughout with 
rofe-coloured fattin, moft elaborately quilted, Sreevens, 

9 Alter thy aa for Tyres) Change thy courfe, which is now:for 
Tyre, and go to Tharfuse MALonts br 

San ater 
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Enter Pairewon. 


Phil. Doth my lord call? 

Cer. Get fire and meat for thefe poor men 5° 
It has been a turbulent and ftormy night. 
Ser. I have been in many ; but fuch a night as this, 

Till now, I ne’er endur’d*. 7 
Cer. Your matter will be dead ere you return ; 
There’s nothing can be minifter’d to nature, , 
That can recover him. Give this to the ’pothecary*, 
And tell me how it works. 
[Exeunt Puitemon, Servant, and thofe who have 


been foip-wrecked. 
Enter two Gentlemen. 


1. Gent. Good morrow, 

2. Gent. Good morrow to your lordthip. 

Cer. Gentlemen, why do you ftir foearly? 

3. Gent. Sir, our lodgings, ttanding bleak upon the fea, 


% I bawe been in many; but fuch a night as this, 
Till now, I ne'er endur'd.] So, in Macbeth : 
«¢ Threefcore and ten 1 can remember well, 
& Within the volume of which time I have feen 
*¢ Hours dreadful, and things ftrange 5 but this fore night 
« Hath trifled former knowings.”” . 
Again, in K. Lear: 
« Since I was man, 
** Such theets of fire, fuch burfts of horrid thunder, 
' Such groans of roaring wind and raifl, 1 never 
“ ne aap to have heard,” 
ain, in Yulivs : 
o “ fhive Mat Oe] when the fcoldimg winds 
st Have riv’d the knotty oaks, and J have feen 
¢ ‘The ambitious ocean fwell and rage and foamy _ 
*¢ To be exalted with the threat’ning clouds 5 
« But never till tonight, never tillnow, 
*¢ Did J go through a tempeft dropping fire.” Matron. 
® Give rbis to the "pot The ¢ which Cerimon fends ta. 


the a mesa we muft fu en either 

steady mentioned or for ou of his other preneeai preating 
words, at it cannot efigned for the matter ¢ t 
introduced here. Matone. Th = 


° 





~ 
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Shook, as the earth did quake*; 
The very principals did feem to rend, 
And all to topple*: pure furprife and fear 
Made me to quit the houfe. 

z. Geat. That is the caufe we trouble you fo early 5 
?Tis not our hufbandry >, ; 

Cer.O, you fay well. 

1. Gent. But I much marvel that your lordfhip, having 
Rich tire about you®, fhould at thefe early hours 


3 Shook, asthe earth did quakes} So, in Macbeth: 
« the obfcure bind 
« Clamoor’d the live-long’night: fome fay, rhe earth 
Was feverows, and did fhake.” 
Again, in Coriolanus : 
< ——— as if the world 
«< Was feverous, and did tremble.” Matonz. 

4 Tbe wery principals did feem to rend, 

And ail to topple;} The principals are the ftrongeft rafters in the 
roof of a building. “the fecond quarto, which is followed by the 
modern copies, reads cortuptly—~princip/es. If the {peaker bad been 
apprehenfive of a general diflolution of nature, (which we muft 
underfland, if we read principles) he did not need to leave his houfes 
he woutd have been in as much danger without, as within, 

All to is an augmentative often ufed by our ancient writers. It 
‘occurs frequently in the Conftfio Amantis. The word which. 
—_ tw is again ufed by Shak{pease in ALacherh, applied to 

uildings : 
** Though caftles topple on their warders’ heads.” 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. 1: 
© Shakes the whale beldameearth, and topples down 
** Steeples and mofs-grown towers.” MALONE. 

3 Tis not our setontiy-) Hufbandry here fignifies economical 

prudence. So, in K. pent 3 . 
¢ For our bad neighbours make us early flirrers, 
«* Which is both healthful and good Ye 

See alfo Vol. IX. po 245) m. 6. Maton. 

© Rich tire about you, &c.] Thus the quarto, 1609; but the fenfe 
of the paflage is nat fufliciently clear, The gentlemen rofe early, 
becaufe they were but in lodgings which ftood expofed near the fea. ~ 
‘They wonder, however, to find lord Cerimon flirring, because he bad 
rich tire about him; meaning _A bed more richly and comfortably 
furnifhed, where he could flept warm and fecurein defiance of 
the tempeft. The reafoning of thefe gentlemen thould on ce 
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Shake off the golden flumber of repofe. | ? 
It is moft ftrange, 
Nature fhould be fo converfant with pain, 
Being thereto not compell’d, ° 
Cer. I held it ever, 
Virtue and cunning’? were endowments greater 
‘Than noblenefs and riches: carelefs heirs 
May the two latter darken and expend ; 
But immortality attends the former, 
Makinga mana god. *Tis known I ever 
Have ftudied phytick ; ay which fecret art, 
By turning o’er authorities, | have 
(Together with my practice) made familiar 
‘To me and to my aid, the bleft infufions 
That dwell in vegetives, in metals, ftones® ; 
And I can fpeak of the difturbances 
That nature works, and of her cares ; which doth give me 
A-more content in courfe of true delight 
‘Than to be thirfty after tottering honour, 
Or tie my pleafure up in filken bags, 
To pleafe the fool and death 9, 
2. Gent. Your honour has through Ephefus pour’ forth 
- “ 
them to fay—fuch towers about you; i. e. a houfe or caftle that could 
fafely refift the affaults of weather. They left theit manfion becaufe 
they were no longer fecure if they remained in it, and naturally 
wonder why he fhould have quitted his, who had no fuch apparent 
reafon for deferting it and rifing early, SrTexvens. . 
7 Virtue and cunning} Cunning means here knowledge. See 
Vol. IX. p. 532, n- 9. Marone, 
& —— the bleft infusions 
That dwell in wvegecives, in metals, fiones;] So, in Romeo and 
uit: . 
7 « O, mickle is the powerful grace that lies 
*¢ In plants, herbs, ftones, and their true qualities.” 
 Srsrvens, 
2 To pleafe the fool and deatb.] The Focl and Death were principal 
perfonages in the old Moralities. They are mentioned by our author 
in Meafure for Meafure : MeO wel ee ee 
wie —— merely thou art death's fool; 
« For him thou labour'ft by thy flight to fhun,_ 
“* And yet run’ft toward him ftill,”” Mavone. 





Your 
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Your*charity, and handreds call themfelves. 

Your creatures, who by you have been reftor’d: 
And not your knowledge, your Dae pain, but even 
Your purfe, ftill open, hath built lord Cerimon 

Such ftrorg renown, as time fhall never— 


Enter two Servants, with a Chef. 


1. Ser. So; lift there. 

Cer. What’s that? 

Ser, Sir, 
Even now did the fea tofs up upon our Since 
This chet; *tis of fome wreck. 

Cer. Set it down ; let us 
Look upon it, 

2. Gent. ’Tis like a coffin, fir. 

Cer. Whate’er it be, 
’Tis wondrous heavy. Wrench it open ftrai a 
If the fea’s ftomach beo’er-charg’d with gol old, 
Jt is a good conftraint of fortune, it > 
Belches upon us *. 

2. Gent. It is fo, my lord. 

Cer. es clofe ’tis caulk’d and bittum’d*! Did the 

fea 

Caft it up? 

1. Ser. [ never faw fo huge a billow, fir, 
As tofs’dit “yrs 

Cer. Wrench it 
Soft !—it {mell¢ moft inet in my fenfe. 

2. Gent. A delicate od 


2 id be a conftraint & Bcgyrme 
8 upon * onanzd expreffion is again Svea by 
our frie to the poe in the Te 
« You are three men eo of iy Beans deftiny 
*¢ (That hath to inftrument this lower world, 
*¢ And what isin’t,) the never-furfeited fea * 
“ Hath caufed to deleb up !” 
2 How clofe *tis caulk'd and bittum’d !] Bortem’d, which is the read- 
ing of all the copies, is evidently a corruption. We had before— 
*¢ Sir, we have a cheft beneath the barehies, caulk’d and birtumed 
ready.” Manone, 
Cer. 
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Cer. As ever hit my noftril ; fo,—up with it. 
O, you mof potent gods! what's here? a corfe! 
1. Gent. Mott ftrange ! : 
Cer. Shrowded in cloth of ftate : 
Balm’d and entreafur’d with full bags of {pices ! 


A pafiport too! Apollo, perfeé& me 
In the charade 5 . [unfolds a fcroll. 


Here I give to underftand, [reads. 
(Lf e’er this coffin drive a-land,) ' 
i, king Pericles, ave do 

This queen, worth all ber mundane* coft. 

Who finds her, give her burying ; 

She was the daughter of a king *: 

ae this treafure for a fee, 

The gods requite his charity! , 


if thou liv’ft, Pericles, thou haft a heart, 
‘That even cracks for woe ®,—This chanc’d to-night. 
2. Gent. Mott likely, fir. 
Cer. Nay, certainly to-night 
For look, how freth fhe looks! ~They were too rough, 
‘That threw her in the fea. Make a fire within; 
Fetch hither aJ] my boxés in my clofet. 
Death may ufarp on nature many hours, 


3 — Apollo, per fee me 
In the chara&ers!] Cerimon, hnving made@hyfick his peculiar 
ftndy, would naturally, in any emergency, iavoke Apollo. On the 
prefent occafion, however, he addreffes him es the patron of learning. 
Ma.one. 
* — mundane —] is e. worldly. MALones 
S Who finds ber, give ber burying; 
_ She was the daughter of a king+] The author had, perhaps, 
the facred writings in his thoughts; 
** Go fee now this curled woman, and bury ber; for foe is a king's 
daughter.” 2 Kings, ixe 36. MaLonez. 
© thou baft a heart, 
That even-cracks for woe] So in Hamlet > 
S€ Now cracks a noble beart.”— ws 
Even is the reading of the fecond quartoe The firit has ever. 
_ » Manone. 
4 And 
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And’yet the fire of life kindle again , 
‘The o’er-preffed fpirits. I have heard? 

Of an Egyptian, that had nine hours lien dead *, 
Who was by good appliance recovered, 


Enter a Servant, with boxes, napkins, and fire, 
Well faid, wellfaid; the fire and cloths 9.—- 
The rough and woeful mufick that we have, 
Caufe it to found, *befeech you™. — 
The vial once more ;— How thon ftir’, ery block }— 
The mufick there*,—I pray you, give her air;— 
{ Gentlemen, 
7 —J have beard~—] For the infertion of the word bave, which 
both the metre and fenfe require, J am refponfibie, Maxzowne. 
8 wine beurs Vien ae 5] So, in the lxviiith Palm; 
«¢ — though ye have diem among the pots,’"—. Srrrvense 
9 Well faid, well faid ; the fire and cloths.] So, ona fimilar occa 
fion, in Othdl, ARV. tc. i, 
“ Q, achair, a chair!— 
6 mmm Oy thay's well faid3 the chair; 
« Some good man bear him carefully from hence.” Maton. 
I The rough and woeful mufich that we bave, 

Caufe it to found, ‘befeech yow.} Paulina in like manner in The 
Winter's Tale, when the pretends to bring Hermione to life, orders 
mufick to be played, to awake her from her trance. So alfo the 
phyfician in King Lear, when the king is about to awake from the 
» fleep he had falien into, after his frenzy + 

 Pleafe you draw near ;——Louder the mufick there!” Matones 
2 The vial once more j= beav thou-fiir'ft, thou block ?— 

The mufick sei The firft quarto reads—the wiol once mores 
The fecond and the fubfequent editions«the wis. If the firft be 
right, Cerimon muft be fuppofed to repeat his orders that they thould 
again found their roug3 and woeful mufick, So, in Tevelfth Night # 

“ “sem again t'?——~ 
The word wiol has occured before in this play in the fenfe of wicking 
I think, however, the reading of the fecond quarto is Cerimony 
in order to revive the queen, firlt commands loud mufick to be playedy 
and then a fecond time adminifters fome cordial to her, which we 
may fuppofe had been before adminiftered to her when his fervants 
entered with the napkins, &c. See Conf. Amant. p. 180% 

6 —this worthie kinges wife : 
“ Honeftlie thei token oute, be 
“ And maden fyres all aboute; 
“ Thei leied hir on a couche fofte, Pte. 
© Aad with a thete warmed ofte . pos 

« 
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Gentlemen, this queen will live : Nature awakes 3~ 
A warmth breathes out of her?; the hath not been 
Entrane’d above'five hours. See, how fhe ’gins 
To blow into life’s flower again! 

1. Gent. The heavens, 
—— you, increafe our wonder, and{et up 
Your fame for ever. 

- Cer. She is alive; behold, 
Her eye-lids, cafes to thofe heavenly jewels? ~ 
Which Pericles hath lof, 
Begin to part their fringes of bright gold >; 
The diamonds of a moft praifed water 
Do appear, to make the world twice rich. Live, 
And make us weep to hear your fate, fair creature, 
Rare as you feem to be! [She moves. 


«© Hir colde brefte began to heatey 

“ Hir herte alfo to flacke and beate. 

*¢ This maifter hath hir every joynte 

«€ With certein oyle and balfam anoynte, 
&¢ And put a licour in bir mouthe, 

«* Whiche is to few clerkes couthe.” 

Little weight is to be laid on the fpelling of the firft quarto, for 

wial was formerly {pelt vicl, In the quarto edition of K. Richard II. 
2615; 
: «* Edward’s feven fons, whereof thyfelf art one, 

“€ Were feven viols of his facred blood.” 
Again, in the folio, 1623, ibid: 

«© One vicl full of Edward's facred blood.” 
Again, in Tbe tragical Hiftory of Romeus and Fulie& 1562: 
t «¢ She poured forth into the wyoll of the fryer 

, $& Water .” Marone. . 

* A warmth breathes out 4 ber ;} The old copies read—a warmth 
breath out of her, The correction was fuggefted by Mr. Steevens. The 
fscond quarto, and the modern editions, read unintelligibly, 

‘ Nature awakes a oy cai out et ee Matone. zt 

—cales to thofe heavenly jerels—] The fame expreffion occurs 
The Winter's Tae rf J 
«* —they feem’d almoft, with ftariag on one another, to tear the 
»eafes of their eyes.” Marones a 
—3 Her eye-lids—— ye. ae 
Begin to part their fringes of brigbt pold;} So, in Tbe Tempef: 
The fringed curtains of thine eye advance, 
_ And fay, what thou fee’ft yond,” Maonz, 
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Thai. O dear Diana, 

Where am I? Where’s my lord? What world is this#? 

’ 2. Gent, Is not this ftrange? 

1. Gent. Mott rare. 

Cer. Huth, my gertle neig hbours ; lend me your hands: 
To the next chamber bear her’. Get linen; now 
This matter mutt be look’d to, for her relapfe 
Is mortal. Come, come, and Efculapius guide us! 


[ Exeunt, carrying Thaifa away, 


- 
SCENE. If. 
Tharfus, 4 Room in Cleon’s Hou/e. 


Enter Pericres, Cxron, Dionyza, Lycnoriva, 
and Marina, 


Per. Moft honour’d Cleon, I muft needs be gone; 
My twelve months are expir’d, and Tyrus ftands 
Ina litigious peace. You, and your lady, 
» ‘Take from my heart all thankfiloelo! The gods 
Make up the reft upon#you ! 
Cle. Your fhakes of fortane, though they haunt you 
mortally °, 


— Yet 
“4 What world is this ?] So, in the Conf. Amant. 
« And firft hir cien up the caite, U 
«« And whan ihe more of ftrength caught, 
*¢ Hie armes bgth forth the ftraughte 5 
«© Helde up hir honde, and pitiouflie 
“ oF fpake, and (id, where am I? 
tis my lorde? What aworlde is this ? 
st AS fhe that wote not howe it is." Matonz. 


3 i tle neighbours: 
Eg ip Aanes tok cs So, in K. Henry IV. P. Il, 
+ ae gon aE aioe ie bence 


© Tato another chamber : foftly, 
s¢ Let there be no noife Pics oe 
&¢ Unlefs fome.dulf and favo: cae aired 
« Will whi mufick to my Sha a = Ng 
© — though th unt you us fife quarto.’ 
folios and 4 istaced ba mes oper Maton. q 
_ por sanges atin brea ba byt ou ay 
ae fu eee on m we tead: 
Vou. : 


Your 
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Yet ry fall eee sey On Ue. | 
A weet queen : 
That the fie fae had pleas’d you had brought her 
hither. , 

To have bleft mine eyes with her! | 

Per. We cannot bat 
Obey the powers above us. Could I rage 
And roar, as doth the fea the lies in, yet, » 
The end mutt be as ’tis. My gentle babe, 
Marina, (whom, for fhe wag.born at fea, 
I have nam’d fo,) here I charge your charity. 
Withal, leaving her the infant.of your care; 
Befeeching you to give her princely training, 
‘That fhe may be manner’d as fhe 1s born’. 

Cle. Fear not, my lord; but think, 
Your ce 4 that = my be pg your corn, 
(For which the e’s prayers fill fall upon you,) 
Moft in your chald be thought on. If sy A 


Your jbafts of fortune; though they burt (or bunt or bit) you * 
mortally, 


Yet glance full wand"ringly, &c. 
Thus Tully in one of his Familiar Epiftles: ¢¢—omnibus telis for- 
tuna propofita fit vita noftra.” Again, Shakipeare in his Orbellos 
«¢ The thot of accident or dart of chantom.” 
Again, in Hamlet: 
The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune.” 
‘Again, in the Merry Wives of Windfor s «1 amglad, though you 
have — a fpecial ftand to ftrike at me, ‘that your arrow hath 
anced.” 7 : 
= The fenfe of the paflage fhould feem to be as follows. All the ma- 
lice of fortune is: not.confined to yourfelf, Though her arrows itrike 
deeply at you, yet wandering from their mark, they fometimes'glance 
on us; as at prefent, when the uncertain ftate of Tyre deprives us of 
your raat vd at ee Srzrvens, ze : 
7 That foe manner'd as fhe it born, line s 
pase a fee nsse og han a eas 
« The trueft fuch a "4 
r sgt ingen: set 5 him.” Matone. 
: car not, my lord; burthinks ‘A 
= Zine graser~=] Such i the reading of the aneat opts. 1 fleet 
? wrote; oe wre ieee 
vice» Fearnot, my lord, butthee*. age 
| Yourgracey &, Mazows. an 
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Ghould therein make me vile®, the common body, 
By you reliev’d, would force me to my duty ; 
But if to that my nature need a fpur*, 
The gods revenge it oe me and mine, 
To the end of generation ! 
Per.I believe you; 
Your honour and your goodnefs teach me to it, 
Without yout vows. ‘Till fhe be married, madam, 
By bright Diana, whom we honour all, 
Unfifter’d fhall this heinigif mine remain, 
Though I thew willin’t#. So I take my leave 
Good madam, make me bleffed in your care 
In bringing up my child, 
Dicom. I have one myfelf, 
Who fhall not be more dear to my refpely 
Than yours, my lord. 
Per. Madam, my thanks and prayers. 
9 a if neglection 
Should therein make me wile} The modern editions have neg eéfs 
But the reading of the old copy is right,” The word is ufed by Shik 
fpeare i ia Troilus and Creffida : 
And this negiefion of degree itis, 
“ That by a pace goes backward.” Martone. 
+2 ay nature need a (pur, } fey in Macbeth: 
Thave no {pur 
** To prick the fides of my intent;—."" Sreevens, 
2 Your bonour and your goodnefs teach me to it,] Perhaps our authe 
wrote witch meto't So, in K. Henry VI, P, 1: 
“ To fit and witgh me as Afcanius didy” 


Agi, 3 in another play + 
T'll witch fweet ladies with my words and look,” 
Agtiag: more appofitely, in i" Faerie Queens 
———p leafing ch arms, 
bid : With which weak men thou ee, to attend.” STLEVENS. 
be-—-Though I 


apps fae er coped. 5 bo) Mao fad cede. z We ve might read—Though 


ions 


Cinfite'd ats bale 
; will in Te ei the be married, I fwear 
Diana, ( ie i. e.] aeons Sa eaeing fi 
an oath) this heir of mine th ee ee Il ber * . 
I will not marry and fo have Sola fore 


ae ik Pt kta nk y OS iain” Sresvans. 


Piel eee : : Beira 








ar: os Saas | 
Cle tlh, tn your grace even to the edge o’ the 


> ; 

Then give you up to the mafk’d Neptune*, and 
The gentleft winds of heaven. : 

Per. 1 will embrace your offer.—Come, deareft ma- 

. dam.— 

O, no téars, Lychorida, no tears: 
Look to your little miftrefs, on whofe grace 
You may depend hereafter.—Come, my lord. [Exeunt. 


SCENE, IV. 
Ephefus. 4 Room in Cerimon’s Hou/e. 


Enter CeriMon and THAISA. 


Cer. Madam, this letter, and fome certain jewels, 
Lay with you in your coffer: which are now * 
At your command. Know you the charaéter? 
Thai. It is my lord’s. That I was fhipp’dat fea, 
I well remember, even on my yearning time’; 
But whether there delivered or no, 
By the holy gods, I cannot rightly fay ; 
But fince king Pericles, my wedded lord, 
I ne’er fhall fee again, a vettal livery 
Will I-take me to, and never more have joy. 


4 —mask'd Weptune,] i.e. infidious waves, that wear a treacherous 
{mile : 
«* Subdola fallacis ridet clementia ponti, Lweretius. 
STEXVENS. 
So, in The Merchant of Venice: 
6 wom the guiled fhore 
«© Toa molt dangerous fea.” MAtonr. 
, © —-abich are now—] For the infertion of the wotd now I am 
pap p20 Matoné. me ve 
S I well remember, even on my yearning fime; uarto, 1619, 
and the folio, 1664, which He probably at froth it, oth read 
eaning. The firft quarto reads learning: The editor of the fecond 
quarto feems to have correéted many of the faults in the old copy, 
without any confideration of the original corrupted reading, MaLons. 
_ Read— yearning time. So, in King Henry Vv; ‘ . 
5 6 nee for Falflaff he is dead, ~ 
«* And we mutt yearn therefore.” — ‘ ai at 
~- Rowe would read—eaning, a term applicable only to theep when 
they produce their ycunge STEEVENS. 


Cer. 
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Cer: Madam, if this you purpofe as you fpeak, 
Diana’s temple is not dant far, 
Where you may ’bide, until your date expire. 
Moreover, if you pleafe, a niece of mine 
Shall there attend you. . ! 

Tbai. My recompence is thanks, that’s all; 
Yet my good will is great, though the gift fmall. 


[Exeunt, 





A Cet Ew aN. 
Enter Gower’. ° 


Gow. Imagine Pericles arriv’d at Tyre, 
Welcom’d, and fettled to his own defire, 
His woeful queen we leave at Ephefus, 
Unto Diana there a votarefs °. . 


© Where you may bide, until your date expire. ] Until you die. So, 
in Romeo and Fulier: 
« The date is out of fuch prolixity.” 
- The expreffion of the text is again ufed by our author in The Rape 
of Lucrece: 
vf « An expir'd date, cancell’d, ere well begun.” 
Again, in Romeo and Fulier : 
+ and expire the term 
“6 Of a defpifed life.” Martone. ree 
7 Enter Gower.| This chorus, and the two following fcenes, have 
hitherto been printed as part of the third aét. In the al edition 
of this play, the whole appears in an unbroken feries. The editor of 
the folio in 1664, firft made the divifion of aéts, (which has been fince 
followed,) without much propriety. The poet fetms to have intended 
that each aét fhould begin with achorus. On this principle the pre- 





fent divifion is made. Gower, however, in eight times, a 
chorus is neceffarily introduced in the middle of this and the enfuing 
act. Marone. 


8 His woeful gueen we leaveat Ephefus, 

Unto Diana there a votarefs.) Ephefus is a rhime fo il] correfpond~ 
ing with votare/s, that I fufpe@ our author wrote Ephefe or Ephe/s5 
as he often contraéts his proper names to fuit his metre. Thus Pont 
for Pontus, Mede for Media, Comagene for 1» Sicils for 
Sicilies, &c. Gower, in the ftory on which this is founded, 
has Dionyze for Dionyza, and Tharfe for Tharfus. Stervens. 

The old read—tbere’s a votarels. I am anfwerable for. the 
correttion, LONE, 3 PER a 
O03 Now 
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Now to Marina bend your mind, 


Whom our apt tary fcene muft find # 
At Tharfus, and by Cleon train’d 

In mufick, letters*; who hath gain’d 

Of education all the grace, ‘ 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder®. But alack! 

That monfter envy, oft the wreck 


Of 


9 Whom our falt-growing fcene muft find—] The fame expreffion 

occurs in the chorus to The Winter's Tale: 
« —s——« your patience this allowing, 
«© Tturn my glafs, and give my feene fuch growing, 
«« As you had flept between.” Marone. 

4 In muficky letters;] The old copy reads, I think corruptly,—In 
muficks letters. The correfponding paflage in Gower's Conf, Amant, 
confirms the emendation now made+ 

« My doughter Thaife by your leve 
“Tf chynke thall with you be leve 
#* As for atyme: and thus] praly 
«¢ That the be kepte by all waie, 
«+ And whan the hath of age more 
* That the be fet to dokes lore,” &Ce 
Again: 
“ ~ the dwelleth 
¢¢ Jn Tharfe, as the Cronike telleth 5 
«¢ She was well kept, the was well loked, 
4 Shewas well taugbt, foe was well boked 5 
&« So well the fed is: in hir youth, 
« That she of every wyfedome couth."=- Maron te 
> Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder.| The old copies read— 
Which makes bigh both the art and place, é&c. 
The emendation was,made by Mr, Steevens, Matone 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder.| Such an education as rendered her the center 
and fi-wation of general wonder. We ftill. ufe the eart of oak for the 
central part of it, and.the beart of the land immuch fuch another fenfe. 
Shak(peare in Coriclonws fays, that one of his ladies ig-—“ the fpire and 
top of praife,” STERVENS. 

So, in Twelfth Night : : ‘ 

* J willon with my dpeech in your praife, and then thew you the 
beart of my meflage.” Again, in Antony and Cleopatra 

46 me the very beart of lofs. a ee 


i Eat PN et Sy Again, 


2 
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OF earned praife, Marina’s life 
Seeks to. off, by treafon’s knife. 
Andin this kind hath our Cleon 
One daughter, anda wench full grown*, 
Even ripe for marriage fight § ; this maid 
Hight Philoten: and it is faid 
For certain in our ftory, fhe . 
Would ever with Marina be: 
Be’t when fhe weav’d the fleided filk®, 
With fingers, long, fmall, white as milk ; = 
; ir 


Again, in the et of Lucreece: 
“* On her bare breaft, the bearer of all her land.” 
Place here fignifies refidence. So, in A Lower's trys 
« Love lack’d a dwelling, and made him her a 
In this fenfe it was that Shakfpeare, when-he purchafed his houfe at 
Stratford, called it Tbe New Placee Maroney 
3 ———. oft the wreck 

Of earned praife,] Praife that has been well deferved. The fame 
expreffion is found in the followifig lines, which our author has imi- 
tated in his Romeo and Fuliet : d 

“ How durft once attempt to touch the honour of his 
name? 
¢ Whofe deadly foes a him dew and earned praife.” 
Tragical Hyforie of Romeus and Fulut, 1562. 
So, in 4 Midfummer Night's Dream : 
© If we have unearned luck," MALonr. 
4 And i a hind af our re <n 

One daughter, a wench grown, ¢ old copy readgem 
And in this kind our ra hath J 
One daughter, and a full grown wench. 

The rhyme thews evidently that itis corrupt. For the prefent re~ 
gulation the reader is indebted to Mr. Steevens. MALonds 
S Even ripe for marriage fight ;] The firft quarto reads, 
Even right for marriage figét. : 

The quarto, 1619, and all the fubfequent editions, have 
; Even ripe for marriage A ye 
Sight was adhe siesta’ tor fight. We had before in this play 
on ‘s wars. Dr. Percy would re ‘or marriage rites. MALonE, 
ead—fight; i. #, the combats of Venus; or night, which needs no 
be pee Srzrevers, ‘ 

Be't when the evoeav'd the fleided flk,] The old copies read— 

@ Be it when they weav'd, &. ; oo fie 
But the context thews foe was the author’s word. To have 
praifed even the hands Setlainp ones have been inconfiftent oe 

04 


+ §68 “SP ERIC LES, 
Or when the would with fharp neeld wound? 
‘The cambrick, which fhe made more found 
By hurting it ; or when to the lute 
She fang. and made the night-bird mute, 
That ftill records with moan*®; or when* 
She would with rich and conftant pen #3 
. ail 


the general fcheme of the prefent chorus. In all the other members 
of this fentence we find Marina alone mentioned : 
Or when be would, &e. 
or when to the lute 
She fung, &c. 

The weaver's fley or flay is explained in Vol. X. p. 353, 0. 5+ 
MA.tone. 

Sleided fille is untwitted fill, prepared to be ufed in the weaver's jiey 


or fe Percy. 
te foc would with one neeld wound—] All the copies read, 
with fharp needle wound ; but the metre fhews that we ought to read 
necld. In afubfequent paflage, in the firft quarto, the word is abbre~ 
viated : ; ’ 
«6 and with her nee/e cOmpofes—.” 
So, in Stanyhorft’s Virgi/, 1582 %, 
« —— on necid- wrought carpets.’” 
See alfo Vol. IV. p. 556, n. 3. Maton. 
& — or when to the lute 
” She fung, and made the night- bird mute, 
* That fill records with moan;] The firft quarto reads : 
the night-bed mute, 
That ftill records with moan. 
for which in all the fubfequent editions we find— 
——and made the night-bed mute, 
That ftill records within one, 
There can, I think, be no doubt, that the author wrote—night~ 
bird. Shakfpeare has frequent allufions, in his works, to the gigbtin~ 
gale. So, in his 101 Sonnet: 
As Philomel in fimmer’s front doth fing, 

‘ ‘ And ftops his pipe in growth of riper days, 

; *€ Not chat the fummer is lefs pleafant now 

3 Than when her mournful bymns did huth the nighs,” &c. 

Again, in his Rape of Lucrece, 15942 
“+ And for, poor bird, thow fing’/t nor inthe day, 
“« As thaming anie eye fhould thee behold,” 

So Milton, Par. Lof, B.IV. } Ci 
= ae Sass to their nefts . § 
© Were flunk; all but the wakeful nightingale 5 
She all hight long her amorous deat fang.” 








To 
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‘Vail to her miftrefs Dian; ftill 
‘This Philoten contends in {kill 
With abfolute Marina’: fo 
The dove of Paphos might with the crow 
Vie*feathers white*. Marina gets 
All praifes, which are paid as debts, 


To record anciently fignified to fing. So, in Sir Philip Sydney's 

Ourania, by N. Be 1606; 

‘* Recording fongs unto the Deitio—.”” 

* See Vol. I. p. 180, ns 5.—*¢ A bird (1 am informed) is faid to record, 
when he fings at firft low to himfelf, before he becomes mafter of his 
fong and ventures to fing out. The word is in conftant ufe with Bird- 
fanciers at this day.” Matoni. 

9 —with rich and conftant pen 

Vail to ber miftrefs Dian 3} To wail is to bow, to do 

The author feems to msan—Whea fi would compofe fupplicatory 
hymns to Digna, or verfes expreffive of her gratitude to Dionyza. 

We might indeed read—Hai/ to her miftrefs Dian; i. e« falute her 
inverfe. STEEVENS. . 

I ftrongly fufpe€& that wail is a mif-print. We might read; 

Wail to her miftrefs Dian. 

“i.e. compofe elegies on the death of her mother, of which the had 
been apprized by her nurfe, Lychorida. 

That Dian, i. e. Diana, is the true reading, may, J think, be 
inferred from a paflage in The Merchant of Venice; which may at the 

, fame time perhaps afford the beft comment on that before uss 

«* Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn ; 
With fweeteft touches pierce your miffrefs’ ear, 
** And draw her home with mufick.”” 
Again, in A Mid{tenmer-Night’s Dream : 
« To be a barren fitter ail your life, 
* Chanting fait hymns to the cold fruitlefs moon.” 
Martone. 

® — with abfolute Marina :] i.e. highly accomplithed, perfe@. Sus 

in Antony and Cleopatra: “§ ° 

“ at > 


% a om is an ab, poiacwagerl 
Again, in Green’s Tu , 1614¢ ; 
« —— from an abfolute aud moft complete gentleman, to a moft 

abfurd, ridiculous, = fond lover.” Maronge ‘ 
2 Vie featbers white. | See note on The Taming of theShrew,Vol. U1. 





f-290, 0.8, STEEVENS : z 
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And not as given. This fo darks. : 
In Phiioten all graceful marks*, | } 
That Cleon’s wife, with envy rare*, 

A prefent murderer does prepare 

For good Marina, that her daughter * 

Might ftand peerlefs by this flaughter, 

‘The fooner her vile thoughts to ftead, 

Lychorida, our nurfe, is dead; 

And curfed Dionyza hath 

The pregnant inftrument of wrath 5 

Preft for this blow®. ‘The unborn event 

I do commend to your content: 

Only I carried winged time? 

Poft on the lame feet of my rhime; 

Which never could I fo convey, 

Unlefs your thoughts went on my way.— 


3 mm This fo darks ; 

In Philoten all graceful ated So, in Coriolanus 

«ty ———— and their blaze 
&¢ Shall darken him for ever.” 

Again, ibidem: 
«¢ —- You are darken'd in this action, fir, 
«¢ Even by yourown.” Matonr. 

4 — with envy rare,] Envy is cogent ufed by our ancient wri+ 
ters, in the fenfe of malice. See Vol. VII. p. 338, nv 6. It is, 
however, I believe, here ufedin its common acceptation, MAtoNnr, 
a The pregnant inftrument of wrath—] Pregnant is ready. So, in 





4 F 
s€ And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,”—. Maronz, 
_ © Prett for this blow.] Preft is ready; pretsoFr. So, in the Tragi= 
eal Hiftorie of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562: ‘ 
« Iwill, God lendyng lyfe, on Wenfday next be pref 
«¢ To wayte on him and you—.” 
See Vol. II, p. 10, 1.8. Marone. 
— Only I carried winged time~-] So, in the chorus to The Winter's 
FO Ss ‘ 


C6] ne es 
« Now take upon me, in the nameof time, - 
“ To ufe my wings.” 
Again, in K. Henry Vs - s ; 
_ & Thus with imagin’d wing our fwift fcene flies, ~ 
Tn motion of no lelvicelae & . 
« Than that of thought." Manonss 
ue Dyonyza 
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Dionyza does appear ’ 
With Leonine, a murderer, ; (Exit, 


SCENE I. 
Tharfus. An open place near the fea-fbore. 
Enter Dionyza, and Leontine, 


Dion. Thy oath remember; thou hait fworn to do it *; 
*Tis but a blow, which never fhall be known. 
‘Thou canft not do a thing in the world fo foon, 
To yield thee fo much profit, Let not confcience 
Which is but cold,. inflame lovein thy bofom °, 


3 Thy oath remember ; thou baft fworn to do it:] Here, I think,» 
may be traced the rudiments of the fcene in which lady Macbeth infti- 
gates her hufband to murder Doncan: 

1 —ueme I have given fuck, and know 

«© How tender tis to love the babe that milks me; 
# I would, while it was fmiling in my face, 

«¢ Have pluck’d my nipple from his bonelefs gums, 
“© And dash'd the brains out, bad I but fo fworn 
‘ As you bave done to this,” MALONE, 

9 — inflame lowe in thy bofom,] The fir quarto reads—~ Let not 
confcience which is but cold, in flaming thy love bofome, enflame too 
nicelie, nor let pitie,"* &c. The fablequent impreffions afford no 
affiftance. Some words feem to have been loft. The fentiment origi- 
nally exprefied, probably was this,—Let not confcience, which is but 

* a cold monitor, deter you from executing what you have promifed ; 
nor let the beauty of Marina enkindle the flame of love in your bofom; 
—nor be foftened by pity, which even I, a woman, have caft off.— 
J am by no means fatisfied with the regulation that I have made, but 
it affords a glimmering of fenfe. Nearly the fame expreffion occurred 


before: a 
—— That have inflam'd defire in my breaf—. 

I fufpeét, the words bt too nicely me a written in the margin, 
the author not having determined which of the two expreflions to 
adopt; and that by miftake they were tranfcribed as part of the text. 
The metre, which might be more commodioufly regulated, if thefe 
words were omitted, in fome meafure fupports this conje€ture: 

" Nor let pity, which ev’n women have catft off, 
_ Meit thee, but be a foldier to thy purpofe, Maronz, 

We might read, 

With Mr. Malone's alteration, however, the words will bear the 
following fenfe: Let not confcience, which in itfelf is of a cold nature, 
have power to raife thé flame of love in you, raife it even to folly.— 

icely, in ancient language, fignifies foolifbly. Niaiss Fr, gee 

: nhame 


- 
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